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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Publishers of Standard Textbooks 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


A FEW LEADING SERIES 


MORRIS AND MORGAN’S LATIN SERIES for schools and colleges. General editors, Professor Edward 
P. Morris of Yale University and Professor Morris H. Morgan of Harvard University. Fifteen vol- 
umes, others in preparation. 


SMYTH’S GREEK SERIES for schools and colleges. General editor, Professor Herbert Weir Smyth of 
Harvard University. Nineteen volumes, others in preparation. 
| ROLFE’S NEW SHAKESPEARE, Forty volumes, pocket size. The standard annotated edition for educa- 
tional purposes. 


“GATEWAY SERIES OF ENGLISH TEXTS for college entrance. General editor, Professor Henry van Dyke 
of Princeton University, Twenty-six volumes. Pocket size. 

ESSENTIALS IN HISTORY SERIES. General editor, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart of Harvard Uni- 

versity. Five volumes. 

MODERN MATHEMATICAL SERIES for schools and colleges. General editor, Professor Lucien Augustus 
Wait of Cornell University, Seven volumes. 

' SCIENTIFIC PEPOIRS, General editor, Professor Joseph S. Ames of Johns Hopkins University. Fifteen 
volumes. A collection of rare articles on the latest experiments and discoveries in physical science, for 
teachers and advanced students. 

SERIES OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS. French fifty-four volumes; German, sixty volumes; Spanish, 
fifteen volumes, Carefully edited for students of every grade. Include the most popular of the books 
recommended by the Modern Language Association and the College Entrance Examination Board, 
together with new texts, distinguished by their freshness and originality. 

WILLIAMS AND ROGERS COMMERCIAL PUBLICATIONS, Thirty volumes. Practica] instruction 
and training in business methods are provided by this pioneer series, which grew out of the classroom 
work in the Rochester Business Institute. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. The only genuine editions abridged directly from Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary, the acknowledged authority throughout the English-speaking world. A com- 
plete graded series, which presents the spelling and the pronunciation used in al] leading school books 
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In other branches of study and for pupils of all grades we publish textbooks which are no less de- 
sirable, and no less widely in use. Any information relating to our books will gladly be furnished. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MBSSAGD. 


Tt is a pity that the portentous 
length of President Taft’s message 
to Congress inevitably acted as a 
deterrent to its reading by the great 
mass of Americans. Probably 
hardly more than one man in a 
thousand got any farther than the 
sub-heads, or some hasty newspaper 
digest. Yet the message was a paper 
of high quality, calm, well-poised, 
and well-considered, treating of sub- 
jects of large and vital importance 
and conveying recommendations 
which, if Congress were to act upon 
them, would have highly important 
results. 


WHAT MR. TAFT WOULD LIKE 
DONE. 


It is impossible, within reasonable 
space, to do more than to outline 
briefly a few of the things which 
Mr. Taft would like to have done. 
He would like to see the merit. sys- 
tem in the civil service extended; 
the tariff board made permanent; 
the natural resources of the country 
more fully conserved; the judicial 
processes simplified; the Panama 
eanal fortified; shipping subsidies 
provided fer the promotion of the 
American merchant marine; and 
suitable recognition made by Con- 
gress of the great achievement of 
Commander Peary in reaching the 
North pole. The present conditions 
are more favorable than those 
which existed at the last session for 
performing this last act of simple 
justice. 


THE NAVY. 


Some of the recommendations of 
Mr. Meyer, secretary of the navy, 
point toward economy, and some 
point toward expenditure,—but the 
expenditure is toward what may well 
prove to be the truest economy.—the 
maintenance of an up-to-date navy 
As to economy, the secretary recom- 
mends the abolition outright of no 
less than eight navy yards and 
stations, the maintenance of which 
costs annually not far from two 
million dollars, without adequate re- 
turn. Mr. Meyer has so stimulated 
competition in the engineer forces as 
to increase the horse-power of the 
fleet sixteen per cent. and its average 
cruising speed and sea-keeping abil- 
ity fifteen per cent., while saving 
$2,000,000 in fuel bills. Mr. Meyer 
has also saved money by striking 
from the list and disposing of worn- 
out or out-of-date vessels, instead of 
spending ruinous sums in their re- 
pair. 


SECOND IN NAVAL STRENGTH. 


It is the custom of the navy de- 
partment to publish annually in De- 
cember a comparative statement of 
the sea strength of the various 
powers. In this year’s statement, 
there is the usual wide gap between 
Great Britain and the — nearest 
powers: her naval strength being 
more than equal to the combined 
strength of the next two powers. 
But next after Great Britain comes 
the United States, with Germany in 
the third place and France in the 
fourth. This is true, whether the 


standard of measurement be the ag- 


gregate tonnage, or the number of 
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officers and men, or the number of 
battleships of 10,000 or more tons 
displacement, excluding Dread- 
noughts. There are only three 
powers, Great Britain, the United 
States, and Germany, which now 

ssess Dreadnoughts. Great Britain 

s eight, and the United States and 
Germany four each. Great Britain 
has ten Dreadnoughts in process of 
building, Germany nine, the United 
States six, Russia and Italy four 
each, and France, Japan, and Aus- 
tria two each. 


MRS. EDDY’S DEATH. 


The death of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, at the age of nearly ninety, 
removes a woman who, whatever 
may be thought of the peculiar form 
of faith of which she was the 
founder, must be conceded to have 
had extraordinary powers of leader- 
ship. Springing from obscurity, and 
with no special gifts or training to 
fit her for the work which she under- 
took she became in middle life the 
head of a church which has at least 
a thousand branches in different 
parts of the world and two or three 
hundred thousand members, and she 
was the author of a book,—‘Science 
and Health with a Key to the Scrip- 
tures,” the royalties upon which 
probably exceed those upon any 
book published during the last half 
eentury. The basic idea of Chris- 
tian Science,—the influence of the 
mind upon the body, and the healing 
of disease through mental  proc- 
esses,—is widely accepted even 
among those who are in no sense 
Christian Scientists. 


THE BRITISH ELECTIONS. 


The British elections have pro- 
gressed far enough to make it 
reasonably certain that there is to be 
no startling or spectacular change in 
the political complexion of Parlia- 
ment. In the pollings of the first few 
days. Liberal losses in some con- 
stituencies have been practically off- 
set by gains in others. There afte 
not only no signs of a landslide in 
either direction, but, in spite of the 
furious campaign oratory, the voters 
manifest an almost painful indiffer- 
ence, and the total vote is likely to 
be considerably smaller than it was 
last January. It is not clear whether 
Mr. Balfour’s action, in practically 
throwing over the issue of tariff re- 
form by expressing a willingness to 
submit the question to a referendum, 
has helped or harmed his party. The 
clamor about “American gold” is ob- 
viously an insincere campaign cry. 


THE CASE OF MR. BALLINGER. 


The majority report of the Con- 
gressional committee which has been 
engaged in investigating the charges 
against Secretary Ballinger com- 
pletely vindicates Mr. Ballinger upon 
all the charges, and condemns his 
accusers as inspired by a deep feeling 
of animosity. The majority report 
declares that neither any fact proved 
nor all the facts put together “ex- 


hibit Mr. Ballinger as being anything 


but a competent and honorable 
gentleman, honestly and faithfully 
performing the duties of his high 
office with an eye single to the public 
interest.” Six members of the com- 
mittee; all Republicans, sign the re 
port. On the other hand, five mem- 
bers, four Democrats and one “in- 
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surgent” Republican, sign a report: 
expressing diametrically opposite 
conclusions, Yet all the members 
listened to the same evidence and 
had exactly the same facts before- 
them. There could be no clearer 
instance of the effect of preconceived 
opinions, personal and partisan, in in- 
fluencing the judgment. 


A MUTINY AT MACAO. 


When the revolution occurred in 
Portugal, there was a good deal of 
curiosity as to the effect which would 
be produced in the various Portu- 
guese colonies,—the Portuguese: 
colonial possessions being large out 
of all proportion to the size and 
strength of the home government, 
So far as appears, Macao is the only 
colony in which there has been any 
disturbance, and there the discontent 
was caused not by a distaste for 
the new order of things but by im. 
patience because the local govern- 
ment did not follow rapidly enough 
the policy of the home administra- 
‘tion. The soldiers and sallors at 
Macao mutinied, raided a convent 
and expelled the nuns, and forced the 
governor to grant their demands for 
the expulsion of the religious orders, 
the suppression of an _. obnoxious 
hewspaper, and better pay for the 
army and navy. After these igno- 
minious concessions, the governor re- 
signed his office and has been dis- 
placed by one who is in sympathy 
with the anti-clerical policy. 


> 





THE MAGAZINES. 





—The December Century brings 
the first of a series of papers on 
“The Trade of the World,’ to be 
written by authorities of high stand- 
ing. In this first paper Arthur Stan- 
ley Riggs discusses “The Commerce 
of Spain,” dwelling specially upon 


‘its growth and its opportunities for 


Americans. 


—Everybody’s Magazine has 
started with the aid of ex-Senator 
Frank J. Cannon of Utah, to demon- 
strate that the Mormons need re- 
forming both as to their matrimon- 
ial and business methods. James 
Hopper tells just how it feels to 
fly. Other articles are “A World 
Afire,” by G. W. Ogden, telling of 
the burning of the Northwest woods 
and the inadequacy of our present 
forestry service; and the fourth in- 
stallment of “It,” Lineoln Steffens” 
merciless analysis of present-day 
business methods. There is also an 
appreciation of William James by 
Walter Lippman, and William Hara 
shows much lack of appreciation of 
“The Women of To-morrow—The 
Wasters.” The number also has the 
best. of fiction. The departments 
include “The Players.” “A Row of 
Books,” the perennial “Chestnut 
Tree,” and “With Everybody’s Pub- 
lishers,” the latter giving more facts 
in regard to Judge Lindsey’s titanic 
struggle with the “Beast.” 


> 


Lady—“What is the price of this 
ribbon?” 

Clerk—“Twenty cents a yard.” 

Lady—“‘At Brown’s they sell the 
same thing for ten cents a yard, but 
they are out of it now.” 

Clerk—“So do we when we’re out 
of it.’—Harvard Lampoon. 
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Malden POOR VISION 


is the lot of 


Commercial School m2 Every 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL > } Fifth 


Educationally the Strongest Busiaess fe SF Child 
School in New England. oo in your school 


Trains young men and women to be thorough I | McCALLIE VISION TESTS 


Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. can be used by any teacher right see the 

schoolroom in the presence of all the pupils, 
Furnishes employers with these thoroughly without any one ever remembering the order 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. of the letters or characters, They are scien- 
tifically constructed, easy to use, and give 
accurate results. 

















A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well There are two sets, one for the literate 
equipped commercial teachers, The positions pay and the other for the illiterate or very 
attractive salaries. small children. The sets consist of twelve 
and ten cards respectively, five inches square. 
Hundreds of teachers are using them. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS EACH SET 


150 PLEASANT STREET EDWIN FITZGEORGE 
MALDEN, MASS. P, oO. Box 67, TRENTON, N. J. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 























A NEW IDEA IN SPELLERS 


From the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (Boston): 


‘‘This uncommon speller [Common Worps CoMMONLY MISSPELLED] is one of the signs of the new times, 
of the glory of the new times. ntil now we drilled the children just as much on words they would never mis- 
spell as on those they were liable never to spell correctly. All this is changed by Dr. Bruce R. Payne—who, b 
the way, is one of Virginia's educational chieftains—in this book, which is adopted for exclusive use in the hig’ 
schools of Virginia. There are 2,500 words that are liable to be misspelled, and they are so taught as to make it 
relatively easy to remember the correct spelling. Then the 2,500 words are given alphabetically for ready 
reference,” 


If you would like to see some sample pages of this unique speller, sign your 
name, cut out this advertisement and send it to the B. F. Johnson Publishing Co. 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
TO BOTH TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


EVERYBODY SHOULD BE HAPPY, particularly at this season of the year, 
and the best way to make the children in your school happy is to tell them that 
in the future you are going to provide them with 


. AMERICAN 
DIXON'S Grapuitre PENCILS 
There is nothing more appropriate or useful, and you will be surprised and de- 
lighted to find that so good a pencil can be sold at such a moderate price. 


Let us know where you teach and samples will be sent free of charge, if you 
will mention this publication. 


‘*The pleasure of doing good is the only one that never wears out,” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


contains books which are adapted to meet the Colege 
Entrance Requirements in English for 1911-1915. The 
series satisfies every demand of teacher and pupil as to 
editoria] equipment and convenience. The volumes em- 
body the highest scholarship and are manufactured in 
attractive and substantial bindings. They are offered at 
remarkably low prices—out of about sixty books in the 
series, three-fourths are listed between twenty and thirty 
cents. 


New and forthcoming volumes in the Standard Eng- 
lish Classics Series: 


Lodge’s Rosalynde - - - - - 35 cents 
Edited by Edward Chauncey Baldwin 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream - 30 cents 
Edited by Henry N. Hudson 

Macaulay’s Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings - - - - - = 35 cents 


Edited by Charles Robert Gaston 
Dickens’s David Copperfield the Youngers (in preparation) 
Edited by Philo Melvyn Buck, Jr. 


Francis Parkman’s Oregon Trail - (in preparation) 
Edited by William Ellery Leonard 
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Ginn and Company 


\ =| 29 Beacon Street, 









Boston : 








EXAMINATION 
FOR 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S CERTIFICATE 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certifi- 


-cate of approval of the Massachusetts Board of Education for the 


ition ef superintendent of schools, in accordance with Chapter 

, Acts of 1904, will be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on 
te, and Saturday, December 30th and 31st, at 9.30 A. M. 

or further information communicate with 
DAVID SNEDDEN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Room 302, Ford Building, 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 








The Prang Art Education 
Crayons 


SET NO, 2 containing eight colors, Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Violet, Brown, and Black. 

It is the opinion of supervisors and artists who 
have tried these Crayons for art work, that, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are sold ata very 
much less price than the wax crayons; manufac- 
tured for regular commercial work and sold to 
schools, that “‘Art Education Crayons” are par 
excellence the bést crayons ever offered for Art 
Educational purposes in all grades of school work. 


$1.20 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
qj NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 


Per Dozen Boxes, 








| $43 University PI. 378 Wabash Ave. Wilson Bidg. 
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A VITAL QUESTION 


Are you one of those enlightened school 
workers who realize that disease germs 
ought not to be scattered broadcast, and 
yet have found your best efforts to look 
after the physical welfare of those en- 
trusted to your care thwarted by the ig- 
norance of the community in which you 
work ? If so, we havea word to say to you. 


THE RITCHIE-CALDWELL TEXT-BOOKS on 
hygiene, sanitation and physiology were written to 
teach health conservation. Inthem you will finda 
full description of adenoids, their symptoms and 
effects. You will find directions for testing the eyes 
and the hearing of children. You will find a splen- 
did chapter on the care of the teeth and a treat- 
ment of-infectious diseases that has been received 
with acclaim by practically all the leading sanitary 
workers of America. Put these books into the bands 
of pupils—let them be carried into the homes and 
be read by the parents—and in a year the whole 
community will be ablaze with sanitary enthusiasm. 
These books are wonderfully interesting inthe school- 
room, and they cause outside prejudice and indiffer- 
ence to melt away. You cannot afford to be without 
them. 


PRIMER OF HYGIENE, for Grades 4 or 5, postpaid - - 50c. 
PRIMER OF SANITATION, for Grades 5 and up, postpaid, 600 
HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, for Grades 7 and 8, postpaid - - 960 








WORLD BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


‘NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH S. TARR, B. S., F. G. S. A. 
Professor of Physical Geography at Cornell University 
AND 
FRANK M. McMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 




















First Book - - $0.65 | Second Book - $1.10 
Part I - - 40 Peat i - .65 
Tarr 50 | Part II - - .65 


The old series of Geographies by these authors 
was a radical departure from the old style of 
school geographies. The new series, while re- 
taining all the excellent and original features of 
the old books, marks a distinct advance in ge- 
ozraphy teaching. In skort, the new books are 
based on the unique and throughly tested Tarr 
and McMurry plan, but they have been rewrit- 
ten, brought down to date, enriched with a great 
quantity of new material, and supplied with new 
maps and many new illustrations, thus forming, 
practically, a new series, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 3. 


COMBINING DEMOCRACY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
BY DAVID SNEDDEN, 
Commissioner of Education, Massachusetts. 

American educational administration, as con- 
trasted with that of European countries, has been 
singularly democratic. By that is meant that its 
units of administration have been small, the dis- 
trict, the town, and the county exercising the 
chief functions rather than the state; that the 
parent and the citizen, rather than the specialist, 
have exercised a large part in control and in- 
‘ struction; that governing committees and bodies 
have large numbers serving for short terms and 
in many ways accessible to popular sentiment; 
that salaried specialists in many cases have re- 
ceived their offices by popular vote, as in the case 
of county, state, and some city superintendents ; 
that teachers have within their own fields had 
large authority as contrasted’ with superintend- 
ents or other higher administrative officials. 

The improvement of education must neces- 
sarily introduce elements that are not commonly 
associated with purely local and popular control 
and direction. For example, certain “functions 
must be exercised by the larger rather than the 
smaller political divisions: We see this exempli- 
fied in the consolidation of wards and school dis- 
tricts within cities where effective administration 
has been sought. We see it again in the transfer 
to county or state authorities of certain functions, 
like the certification of teachers, the selection of 
text-books, the approval of plans for school 
buildings, the collection of statistics, and the con- 
duct of research work, and the supervision of 
industrial education from smaller areas where 
these have originally been exercised. A second 
factor in the importance of education is the de- 
velopment of the specialist. As education be- 
comes increasingly ‘a field of applied science as 
the available knowledge involved in it expands, it 
is necessary that various provinces should be as- 
signed to leaders professionally competent to 
deal with it. Supervision, school architecture, 
medical inspection, the training ‘of teachers, in- 
dustrial education, special phases of supervision, 
like the kindergarten, manual arts, and the high 
school, all these demand for their effective exer- 
cise specialists. A third factor in efficient ad- 
ministration is the development of policies on a 
broad and large scale, and designed to be ex- 
perimented with and applied over a long series of 
years. A comprehensive system of public edu- 
cation can no more tolerate frequent and impul- 
sive change than can a great business or the 
government of a state. More and more educa- 


tion will demand something akin to research on a 
large scale if it is to become increasingly effec- 
tive. 

It is obvious to any student that the develop- 
ment of the means for efficient administration is 
in some essential respects at variance with purely 
democratic control. The ‘specialist rarely 
wishes to submit himself in the matter of his se- 
lection, appointment, tenure, and final approval 
to the popular will; he wishes to work in a field 
for which he can make long preparation, and in 


which he is certain of recognition of his capaci-’ 


ties. Hence, we cannot have, on a large scale, 
experts under a system where ‘popular election 
prevails, where the tenure is short, where the ex- 
ercise of professional functions is being con- 
stantly interfered with, and where it is impossi- 
ble to develop policies on a comprehensive scale. 
On the other hand, among the invaluable assets 
of public education is an enlightened popular in- 
terest and disposition to contribute liberally and 
the willingness on the part of parents and citi- 
zens to co-operate with the efforts of the schools. 
No system of education can be efficient in the 
long run which does not preserve the value of 
these assets. 

The problem of combining efficiency and 
democracy is an intricate one, but perfectly capa- 
ble of solution. Several administrative devices 
now operative in American schools will illus- 
trate how this may be done. Deliberate division 
of function between the public and its lay repre- 
sentatives on the one hand and the specialists em- 
ployed to execute technical functions on the 
other is the first evidence of an effective combina- 
tion. This is seen when a school board de- 
liberately reserves legislative and quasi-legisla- 
tive functions for itself, but concedes large 
powers of initiative and authority to selected ex- 
perts in the exercise of technical functions. An 
efficient school board selects superintendents, 
medical inspectors, school architects, and a va- 
riety of other experts, exacts from them well- 
defined policies which it approves or disapproves, 
and reserves the right to pass final judgment on 
their work. To these specialists it concedes long 
tenure, large control of subordinates, and the 
instruments necessary to the execution of their 
policies, and holds them accountable mainly for 
results. 

A second evidence of an effective combination 
is the division of authority between local and 
central agencies, the initiative lying sometimes 
with one and sometimes with the other. A town 
may initiate a policy to be approved or disap- 
proved by a central authority serving a wider 
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area. A central authority, for example, may 
certificate teachers, the local authority selecting 
from the list; or vice versa, the local authority 
may nominate and the more central authority ap- 
prove. The state may provide a limited list of 
text-books, and the local authority remain free 
to select from this list; or vice versa, the local 
authority may make recommendations to be ap- 
proved or disapproved by the central authority. 
There are many reasons for believing that almost 
all forms of administration can be improved by a 
systematic division of functions, which shall em- 
brace, on the one, hand, the layman and the ex- 
pert, and on the other, the more central and the 
more local authority. 

The machinery of administration in Massachu- 
setts represents, in the main, features worthy of 
imitation. Popular election plays little part in 
the selection of specialists; and the local exer- 
cise of authority certainly has not been sacri- 
ficed to centralized agencies. Certain features 
of the Massachusetts system are not in con- 
formity with the above requirements. No cen- 
tral authority corrects the uncertainties of purely 
local certification of teachers. In rural areas the 
division of functions between lay and expert 
agencies is insufficient, and the position of the 
specialist is such as to discourage the develop- 
ment of a professional attitude. 

a 


TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
BY HON. ROBERT LUCE; 
Ex-Representative, Massachusetts. 

The primary purpose of maintaining schools 
at the public expense is the safety of the state. 
Our fathers recognized this when they began the 
paragraph about education in the constitution by 
saying: “Wisdom and knowledge, as well as vir- 
tue, diffused generally among the body of the 
people, being necessary for the preservation of 
their rights and liberties.” The same belief is in- 
scribed on the Boston public library: “The com- 
monwealth requires the education of the people 
as the safeguard of liberty and order.”’ There- 
fore the most important question to be asked of 
the public schools is not whether they make, good 
scholars or good artisans, but whether they make 
good citizens. 

In general this may be answered in the affirma- 
tive. It is probable that the level of citizenship 
in Massachusetts was never higher than it is to- 
day. Yet it has not reached that level. which 
the founders of the public school hoped and pre- 
dicted. The disappointing fact is that the 
voters are still too credulous, too much swayed 
by impulse, passion, or prejudice; that their.ver- 
dict on economic and social questions is not ade- 
quate; that they often elect men who do not 
fairly represent the average of honesty and honor; 
and that nearly all the grafters in public life are 
graduates of the public schools. 

What is the reason? Possibly it is that in- 
formation alone is not enough to make the 
voter wise nor enough to make the representa- 
tive or official honest. 

We have by the public school achieved a won- 
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derful success, a success without precedent, in 
imparting information to the masses of the peo- 
ple. If there is to be criticism in this particular, 
it is that too little of this information has per- 
tained directly to the duties of citizenship. It is. 
not of the greatest importance whether or not 
we are teaching enough of what is known in the 
schools as “civil government.” The vital thing 
is to inspire the pupil with a greater regard for 
the common welfare, with a greater respect for 
right and justice, with a true conception of his re- 
lations to his fellow man. 

That small part of citizenship which concerns 
itself with voting can be greatly helped if the 
schools will confront the actual conditions of 
modern life. For instance, if is clear that most 
voters will acquire most of their information about 
men and about current happenings from news- 
papers. They are the literature of the masses. 
Thousands on thousands never read anything 
else. It is well for the school to teach how to 
use books. For citizenship the actual fact is that 
it is of more consequence to teach how to use 
newspapers. To generalize, this means the culti- 
vation of the critical faculty. To specify, it 
means instruction in the relative importance of 
the different parts of a newspaper, development 
of the sense of proportion, information about the 
factor of error, warning against credulity, dis- 
couragement of interest in the morbid phases of 
life, encouragement of love for all that is healthy 
and sane and sincere. 

There should also be recognition of the great 
part that economic questions have come to play 
in our politics. Political economy is one of the most 
difficult of studies, and one hesitates to suggest 
its incorporation into the public school curricu- 
lum. Yet our schools are to make citizens, and 
our citizens are in ever-growing degree to decide 
economic problems. It ought to be possible to 
teach some of the simplest principles to the 
young, and thus lessen the dangerous miscon- 
ceptions prevalent among the masses to-day. To 
illustrate, take the common notion that to keep 
money in circulation is necessarily a good thing. 
Few fallacies more encourage extravagance or 
do more to endanger the common welfare. Can- 
not the young be taught the menace of unproduc- 
tive expenditure? 

Or take the matter of taxes. In many ways 
great harm is worked through failure to compre- 
hend that the tenant pays the taxes, not the land- 
lord; that the consumer bears the burden, not 
the middleman. To-day the great mass of the 
people think they are not taxpayers. Cannot the 
next generation have a clearer idea of the truth 
with all it implies? To-day the great mass of 
the people think that license fees are paid by 
saloon-keepers, that tariff duties are paid by im- 
porters, that corporation taxes are paid by stock- 
holders. What would happen if it were generally 
understood that the men who drink pay the 
license fees, that the men who wear pay the tariff 
duties, that the men who travel pay the railway 
taxes, either in money, or by getting less service? 

Then there are such problems of universal con- 
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cern, calling for common decision at the polls or 
through representative bodies, as those of com- 
pensation for the accidents of industry, the pre- 
vention of disease, the cost of militarism, the 
lessening of domestic, social, and governmental 
waste, the development of the city, and a hun- 
dred others that’ demand understanding and 
judgment from the voters. The problem of in- 
struction in these matters is novel and difficult, 
but with the certainty that the trend of the times is 
toward more and more of direct share in their 
government on the part of the masses, in other 
words, toward more democracy, it is a problem 
that must be faced by those concerned with the 
making of citizens. 

Perhaps those are right who say that these 
things can be left to themselves if only we give 
proper training to the minds and bodies of the 
young; that our problem is only to equip the 
sound body with the sound mind. But even they 
must admit that citizenship demands one more 
thing. It was Rabelais who said: “Science with- 
out conscience is the ruin of the soul. Politics 
without morality is the ruin of society.” The 
great charge to be brought against the public 
school to-day is that it does not teach morality. 
This does not mean simply personal conduct, ob- 
servance of social forms, or compliance with re- 
ligious precepts. It means what we sum up in 
the word “ethics’—the science of right and 
wrong. It means common honesty, truthfulness, 
recognition of the rights of others, performance 
of our obligations as members of society, obedi- 
ence to law. Not until the schools adequately 
teach these things will they adequately train for 
citizenship. 


a 
MORAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. 


BY ELLA LYMAN CABOT, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


In Massachusetts, our beloved state under 
whose banner every one of us here is serving, edu- 
cational movements fly with winged feet. Five 
years ago I should have felt obliged to defend 
direct moral teaching in public schools. To-day 
that would be sparring against wind-mills. The 
movement for moral training and civic training, 
—which is but one side of moral training,—is 
thundering with the sound of mighty waters all 
around us. First came the health movement, 
penetrating our lungs with fresh air, burrowing 
even to the roots of our teeth, as the dentists had 
their say. Then came the even larger wave of 
the movement for industrial training, which is 
bearing all of us aloft on its crest. But behind 
the industrial movement and the health move- 
ment are the waves of civic and moral impetus. 
It is not private health, but public health, that is 
stirring us; it is not the industrial training of the 
favored few, but free vocational training of all. 
And in that significant word “vocation” is the 
seed out of which alone springs the right kind of 
moral training. The reason we need education 
in health, training for industry, loyalty to our 
city, and moral insight, is because it is our high 
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calling, our vocation, to be citizens of Massachu- 
setts. Ultimately all these great impulses 
toward better health, industry, and civics are 
ethical, or more deeply looked into, religious. 
We must be equipped for our high calling. 

The movements of health, industry, civics will 
then lead all teachers to desire to know and to 
implant in the minds of their pupils the moral and 
ultimately the religious motives which guard and 
sanctify health, labor, and citizenship. — 

There are two methods of moral training, di- 
rect and indirect. If I am asked: “Would you 
have regular lessons in ethical training, or the in- 
direct influence of high-minded, sympathetic 
teachers?” I always answer “Both.” I believe 
that direct lessons, if of the right kind, help the 
indirect influence. The teacher is moved by her 
subject. The leSsons in morals give her the 
chance she needs. The ethical side of school life 
is then no longer squeezed out of its place by the 
need of reaching a certain page of the history 
book or a certain problem in multiplication. 

I would not for one moment give up the ethi- 
cal influence born of work well done and born of 
the contagion of affection for a high-minded 
teacher. Ina speech last summer, George H. 
Martin said that the great moral training in 
schools lay in the fact that hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls were all saying: “I’ve got 
to get my lessons for to-morrow.” TI entirely 
agree. School itself, the teacher in the school, 
and the work to be done in reading or carpentry 
or sums, whether you want to or not, these are 
the dominant ethical factors. But I want to 
strengthen these, to back them up, by seeing a 
little more what they mean. Our characters de- 
velop largely in three ways:— 

1. By imitation of noble people whom we 
love. 

2. By responsibility, big or little, sturdily 
shouldered. 

3. By learning to think straight, sympatheti- 
cally, and decisively on questions of right and 
wrong. 

Our ethical lessons, if they are to be as helpful 
as they can be, must bring the children into the 
presence of noble people, living or dead, whom 
they can love and honor, must be associated with 
responsibility for good work at home and at 
school, and must train the pupils to think in an 
outgoing way without any self-deceit, and with 
sympathy and decision, about questions of right 
and wrong. 

More than fifteen years ago Professor John 
Dewey wrote: “The day of conscious moralizing 
is over. There will be no more belief in the 
drumming in of moral precepts. The aim of 
ethical teaching is to call to the attention of the 
pupil the meaning of the life of which he is a 
part.”* 

I wholly accept this view. I believe that the 
day of drumming in moral precepts is fortunately 
over, and that all the children in the world should 
celebrate this fact with bonfires and skyrockets. 
But I accept even more strongly Professor 





*Educatioual Review, November, 1893. 
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Dewey’s second proposition: “The aim of ethical 
teaching is to call to the attention of the pupil 
the meaning of the life of which he is a part.” 

Our greatest concern as teachers is to do this. 
I have felt, therefore, that my best contribution 
to-day would be a rapid sketch of what ethical 
teaching can best be given in the primary and 
grammar grades and in the high school. 

—_o-—_ 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE ASSIMILATION 
AND AMERICANIZATION OF THE IMMIGRANT. 
BY J. F. McGRATH, 

Master of Eliot School, Boston. 

Boston was probably the first city in New Eng- 
land to be seriously confronted with the problem 
of educating the children of non-English-speak- 
ing immigrants. At first these children were 
placed in the regular classes. As their number 
increased, it was found necessary to provide 
special classes in which more attention could be 
given to the study of the English language. In 
the fall of 1882 the practice of grouping them in 
“steamer” classes was begun, and has been con- 
tinued until we now find in each school district in 
the foreign sections of Boston a graded system 
of classes, forming a school within a school. 

In these classes the pupils are taught to speak, 
read, and write English, and as they advance in 
ability to use the language, other required sub- 
jects are introduced. These schools not only 
educate the immigrant children, but from them 
knowledge of American customs and laws is car- 
ried by the children to the parents. 

The methods of instruction used in these 
classes have been developed by the teachers. 
Hundreds of educators who have found them- 
selves confronted with the same problem in other 
communities have annually visited these classes. 
The necessary text-books have been written by 
teachers of these grades, and the methods em- 
ployed by them are now in general use in day and 
evening schools where non-English-speaking 
people are taught. 

The compulsory school attendance laws of 
Massachusetts and other states provide that chil- 
dren must attend school until they are fourteen 
years of age, or, if illiterate in English, until six- 
teen. The ages of children in these classes 
range from five to sixteen years. 

The newcomers are intensely eager to speak 
English, and consequently acquire it with sur- 
prising rapidity. Three months is about the 
time required for gaining a fair working vocabu- 
lary. After this preliminary stage the progress 
of the children has to be carefully watched in 
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order that they may be advanced from grade to 
grade as rapidly as possible. Instances are com- 
mon in which children are promoted three times 
in a year. When prepared, these children are 
placed in the regular grades according to their 
age and ability. 

While attending school, the majority of the 
boys are compelled by circumstances to devote 
their time out of school to earning a livelihood 
in such ways as the laws permit. The routine 
life of many of the boys is very severe. They are 
at work selling papers at 6 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, attend two sessions of school, and are agaim 
busy with their newspapers until eight o’clock at 
night. This employment robs them-of many 
of the joys of child life, but they are com- 
pensated by a knowledge of men and affairs 
which is invaluable. A more earnest and patri- 
otic body of young citizens cannot be found, and 
they manifest a warm admiration for the public 
schools and other institutions which typify the 
spirit of American liberty. 

The success of the public schools in training 
this class of children is best shown by their 
progress in adult life. The rapid advancement in 
business and the professions of the Hebrew boys, 
the first products of these schools, is so welt 
known to the general public that comment is un- 
necessary. Evidences of no less remarkable de- 
velopment of the Italian race are at hand. Ten 
years ago they began to enter the elementary 
schools in large numbers. Their progress in a 
few years is well illustrated by the growth in the 
number of Italian Americans practicing law in 
Boston. Five years ago there were only five. 
To-day there are thirty-five. There are many 
excellent physicians, dentists, and teachers 
among them, and in all the professions their num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. The American public 
is ever ready to acknowledge their superiority im 
the fine arts, but along other lines it has seriously 
underestimated their ability. 

While the public schools may not be credited 
with all the advancement made by children of non- 
English-speaking immigrants, for the inherent 
industry and other natural endowments of these 


races are forcing them to the front, the schools. 


are doing their share of the work. Twenty-eight 
years of experience in the public and in other 
schools, to which the task of educating these 
children has been entrusted, has proven the value 
of the methods employed. No educational prob- 
lem is of greater public importance, and the future 
work of educating these children for Americam 
citizenship may well be left to the schools. 


—Sa a 





Calm Soul of all things! Make it mine 
To feel amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make and cannot mar, 
The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others, give. 
Calm, calm me more; nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live. 


— Matthew Arnold. 
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COLUMBUS. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 
Before him not the ghost of shores; ° 
Before him only shoreless seas. 
The good mate said: “Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 
Brave adm’r’l, speak; what shall I say?” 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men gtow ghastly wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 

“What shall I say, brave adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 

“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave adm’r’l, speak and say——” 
He said: “Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed, they sailed. Then spake the mate: 
“This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leapt like a flaming sword: 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!” 
—From “The Fra.” Used by permission. 
ne ee ee ee ee een 


A CHANGE OF VIEWPOINT. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JAMES M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Recent criticism has placed the dominant 
causes of the downfall of Rome in different 
spheres from those usually attributed by histo- 
rians. The medical experts now assert that the 
decline of Roman vitality was clearly traceable to 
the miasmatic influences due to the swampy 
marshes along the Tiber, while David Starr 
Jordan and others contend that it was due to the 
destruction of the most virile and ablest-bodied 
men, who were forced into the armies. The best 
blood was thrown away, and a degenerate race 
of men and women followed, utterly impotent to 
conduct the affairs of a great nation. There is 
no doubt that the waste of the most virile citizens 
of a nation may hasten its downfall with a cer- 
tainty that is inexorable. Money wasted or crops 
destroyed may be estimated, but human life has an 
economic value, and, the waste in moral effects 
cannot be measured by a monetary standard. 
The effects of moral and physical waste show how 
closely economic and social conditions are re- 
lated. We need to husband all our resources, 
human and material, for self-preservation and self- 
improvement. There are conditions existing in 
Kansas City and in all other large cities that one 
seriously questions whether they are necessary 
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features of city life. Seriously it may be askedi 
whether we can conserve and develop human re- 
sources, and is such a thing worth while in this- 
community? Is it not just as important to pre- 
vent waste and to conserve productive energy im 
human beings as to conserve and improve our 
natural resources in the other great kingdoms of 
nature? Man ought not to be handicapped either 
by birth or environment in this life. 

Our greatest achievements in the sciences, arts, 
and industries have only carried us a few steps,. 
perhaps, in the right direction. Not only do we 
not save all our little children and turn them into- 
strong, vigorous, and productive members of so- 
ciety, but they perish by the millions. No half- 
way adequate remedy has yet been found for giv- 
ing work to the unemployed who seek work andi 
cannot find any; no rational method for caring for 
all the worthy aged has been developed. Relief 
for the congested population in cities is an un- 
solved problem; the prolongation of human life 
and the lengthening of man’s period of efficiency 
in years of work are all untouched fundamental 
questions, With all the work that you as busy 
men and women have to do, you may regard 
these inquiries as being foreign to the work you: 
are chosen to do in the schoolroom., The scheme 
of education that our country is committed to,. 
touches each individual life throughout its entire- 
earthly existence. All teachers must be trans- 
mitters of life into the great reservoir of nationaF 
life. Weare to keep the nation full of new, whole-- 
some life, 

The weakest spot in American education is that: 
of digging up educational bait and the introduc- 
tion of schoolroom distractions’ which prevent 
the concentration of the children’s minds, in any 
large measure, on the things they ought to study 
and work out. A six-year-old child, if healthy 
and not idiotic, should have six-year-old physical 
and mental food, and so on for a ten-or fifteen-year-- 
old youngster. To give a twelve-year-old child a 
six-year-old child’s intellectual or moral food is. 
the height of folly. It is an expansion of 
dietetics beyond anything ever presented in a 
charity hospital for an orphaned convalescent... 
From my experience with green graduates from 
various institutions of learning, not more than: 
one in five has a strong, firm, intelligent grasp om 
any single subject pursued in high school, col- 
lege, or university. Few have no thorough brace- 
on anything except yells, societies, and social 
functions. Brawn and muscle, such as Jeffries. 
and Johnson have, have been regarded as the high- 
est qualities; while plain, straight-thinking, andt 
patient, persistent work have been at a discount. 
For a score of years everything has been so mixed 
in with other things that no one can tell head 
marks from side marks, top marks from bottom» 
marks, or whether there be any marks at all. 

o+Ore 

In 1888—less than twenty-five years ago— 
there were six women county superintendents. 
This year there are forty-four women elected, 
almost one-half. 
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THOUGHT-DRIFT. 


Dim hour by hour through autumn’s wane 
The silkweed lets her plumes adrift: 
They rove—they sink—and yet again 
Upon the wavering breeze they lift. 


No count is made of where they roam; 
They are not found, they are not lost,— 
Soft wanderers without a home, 
Yet scathless to the sworded frost. 


Not otherwise dim hour by hour 
I shed white thoughts into the wind— 
Sole drift of my life’s vanished flower: 


They are not lost—yet none may find. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in the Atlantic. 


— = ," 
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THE SCHOOL OF ORGANIC EDUCATION. 


BY MRS. M. L, JOHNSON. 

In the village of Fairhope, across the bay from 
Mobile, is a little school that is often called a re- 
form school—not to reform the children, but to 
teform the methods of teaching. It is called the 
School of Organic Education, because the aim is 
to make the school process minister to the per- 
fecting of the entire organism as well as to give 
instruction. 

There is a kindergarten, for children under 
seven years of age, doing the usual kindergarten 
work, but no dictation, nor close work, nor “fin- 
ished” work for exhibition is permitted. 

Children from seven to thirteen years of age 
constitute the life class, where they simply live as 
wholesome and happy a life as possible. 

In the first division of the life class, the children 
under ten use no books except as they themselves 
desire to learn to read. Instead of the formal 
work of reading, writing, and number, the chil- 
‘dren have music, that is, singing pretty songs 
adapted to their years for the pleasure of singing, 
not to be able to read music or write scales. 
They often act out or dramatize some song or 
poem. Many poems are committeed by the chil- 
dren, not as a task, but by hearing the teacher re- 
cite the same poem a number of times. They 
have exercises in fundamental conceptions of 
number daily. 

Story-telling occupies an important place on 
the program, in which the children become ac- 
quainted with all the best fairy tales, legends, folk 
lore, and myths, and great stories of history in the 
most natural, delightful way, without danger of 
impairing the eyesight by bending over a book. 

Spoken language is cultivated in the story 
hour. German is also taught by the conversa- 
tional method. One of the most delightful items 
of the daily program is the walk. 

No definite order is followed, but the direction 
of the walk is determined by the interest of the 
day. Sometimes a neighboring pond is visited to 
watch the development of the tadpoles into frogs. 
Sometimes the woods are scoured to discover the 
elusive pistil of the pine. The identification of 
trees in winter occupies many walks. In the 
spring the appearance daily of some new blossom 
occupies the interest for many days. 

Then there is the building of birds’ nests to 
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watch, and all of the interesting bird life to ob- 
serve. 

An outdoor gymnasium affords ample oppor- 
tunity for acquiring many bodily accomplish- 
ments. 

One period daily is given to handwork, and one 
also to the development of conceptions of color, 
form, etc. Paper sloyd, cardboard construction, 
scissors and paste, clay, water colors, and pencils 
are used. Experience in growing plants is given 
every child. Plots of ground are laid out, in 
which every child may plant what he chooses, and 
cultivate it in his own way with the assistance of 
the teacher, and the presence and activity of his 
fellows to stimulate his perseverence. A well- 
equipped manual training department affords em- 
ployment for both boys and girls as soon as they 
are old enough to use the tools. 

The older division of the life class—children 
from ten to thirteen years of age—continue the 
activities and experiences of the younger group, 
but come increasingly to books. Now they learn 
to read, if the art has not already been acquired 
incidentally, and the history and geography 
stories are now read by the children themselves. 
The walks are now made more interesting by 
reference to books which explain and enlarge the 
child’s experiences. 

Fundamental conceptions of number are con- 
tinued and regular number work introduced. 
The manual training, gardening, domestic science, 
art work, music, German, and gymnasium work 
are continued. Spoken language is continued, 
and written work begun in this division. No 
formal lessons, however, are assigned, but the 
children use the books with the teacher, thus 
learning their use, and avoiding the great waste 
of time which often occurs when children of this 
age are required to “learn lessons” by them- 
selves. Coming into the use of books in this 
way, in the companionship of a sympathetic 
teacher, a love for books should be acquired 
which will be enduring. In the thirteenth or 
fourteenth year regular formal work is begun, and 
one or two years should give the child the same 
knowledge of the usual common school studies 
that is acquired in the regular eight grades of the 
common school. 

At fourteen or fifteen the children enter the 
high school. Here four years of serious, earnest 
work in science, literature, history, language, and 
mathematics, with agriculture, domestic science, 
manual training, and so forth, continued, consti- 
tutes the high school course. It is not necessary 
to attain any particular “grade” in any subject. 
It is the business of the school to present the 
work in the best and most helpful way, and the 
children are given every opportunity possible for 
the best development of the body, mind, and 
spirit, and if the work is done well, and the pupils 
have been serious and earnest, they have gained 
all they can from the experiences of the four 
years, and all “grades” and “marks” are superflu- 
ous. 

The idea is, that the educational institutions 
shall give to the individual the experiences and 
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exercises which are necessary for his best devel- 
opment at the particular stage in which he hap- 
pens to be. 

If education is life, then the school must be life- 
giving; that is, it must make his body stronger, 
his mind more intelligent, and his spirit sweeter 
now, regardless of what he has learned or done. 

A teachers’ training class is maintained for 
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mature students who desire to become teachers, 
in which the most important work is the study of 
the development of the child, and what sort of an 
environment is necessary to secure a beautiful, 
unconscious, symmetrical development. “A 
sound, accomplished, beautiful body, a sympa- 
thetic, intelligent mind, a reverent spirit,” this is 
education. 


a 





a 
> 
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ENGLISH IN FORESTVILLE. 


[On a recent visit to Forestville school, Chicag6, I was so much impressed at the ease with which all children 
turned off good English verse, as a result of the method, suggestion, and inspiration of the teaching, that 


I gathered up a batch of writings.—Editor.] 


SECOND-YEAR PUPILS. . 


Last night we had some fun, 
Such fun I never had before, 
But just as it had begun, 
My mother opened the door; 
She called me into the house, 
And then to me she said: 
“Now, you be still as a mouse, 


And get right into bed.” 
Ralph Weber. 


Spring has’ come, spring is here, 
And the summer days are near; 
Now the children have no fear 
Who were cold and hungry. 


Spring, ’tis you I love; 
Your soft breeze is as the coo of a dove, 
And song of bird high above; 


Yes, you, spring, I love. 
Frances Curry. 


THIRD-YEAR PUPILS. 


The stars are shining in the sky, 
The birds no more to-day will fly, 
For now ’tis time to go to bed, 


And children from their play have fled. 
Oo” * * 


When summer comes the birds will sing, 


The flowers will bloom and lily bells ring. 
. =. 


“Oh, you have such a sweet perfume,” 
Said a little girl one day 

To a sweet and tender violet 
That grew along the way. 


, 


“Don’t pick me,” said the violet, 
“T am too weak and small, 

There are many other flowers 
That grow so strong and tall.” 


CLASS POEMS OF THIRD GRADE. 
(Class working together.) 
The flowers bloom, 
Their sweet perfume 
Fills all the air with fragrance; 
The birds they sing, 
And joy will bring, 
And apples come in abundance. 
* * + 
The flowers and grass begin to grow, 
The winter is gone, with all its snow, 
’Tis springtime, glorious springtime! 
The birds they sing, and joy will bring, 
And bees hum here and there,— 
‘Tis springtime, glorious springtime! 


* ok * 
Once the sweet and fresh spring dew 
Fell on a pretty violet blue, 
And said: “Wake up, sweet violet dear, * 
’Tis time to bloom, for spring is near.” 


FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS. 


THE SPIDER. 
There is a spider who makes her little home, 
She does not live in society, but lives all alone; 
Her home is of silk, and it’s all hand spun, 
When it is finished she has lots of fun. 
Bennie Newman. 


JACK FROST. 


On mountains high, 
In valleys low, 
You see Jack Frost 
Where’er you go. 


He tingles our fingers, 
He tingles our toes, 
He pinches our cheeks, 

He pinches our nose. 


When to bed we have gone 
On a cold winter’s night, 
He paints on the window 
A beautiful sight. 


His eyes they shine 
Like diamonds bright, 
And glisten through 


The dark of night. 
Wanda Meyerling. 


SEVENTH-GRADE PUPILS. 
TO A SPARROW. 


O little chirping sparrow, 
Thou art with us all the year, 
However bleak the weather be, 
Thou dost not cold days fear. 


In the cold and dreary winter, 
When other birds are gone, 
We can see thee in the treetop, 
And hear thy chirping song. 


Though thou art so very tiny 
In thy dull coat of gray, 

Thy happy, gladsome little chirp 
Doth cheer us on our way. 


Allen Dearborn, 
TO A NIGHTINGALE. 


O nightingale, voice of the forest, 
Hast thou aught of pride or of fear? 
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Thy music on dull earth thou pourest, 
And sing’st to thy mate so dear. 


Thy song is the voice of the forest, 
As the skylark’s is that of the air; 

The lark in the open air soarest, 
While thou sing’st in forest rare. 


At night, when all wild things are stillest, 
And all have retired to rest, 
The world with thy music thou fillest, 
And sing’st to thy babes in the nest. 
: Sophie Undelman. 


THE SKYLARK. 
O beauteous songster of the sky, 
We listen to your sacred lay 
In the fragrant meadow as you pass by, 
Singing the summer hours away. ; 


More handsome than the butterfly, 
With a voice so sweet and clear 
That people stop their labor 
Your sweet, sweet song to hear. 


At morn from out the soft, green grass, 
You soar, to serenade on high, 
For Saxon youth or pretty lass 


To hear as they pass by. 
Vincent Bliss. 


TO A ROBIN. 


Dear little robin, with thy breast of red, 
Tell me, where hast thou been so long? 

Oh, where hast thou made thy snug little bed? 
To whom hast thou sung thy song? 


How do we know glad spring is here, 
O robin redbreast gay? 

Because thou hast come with thy song of cheer, 
To glorify each day. 


Hither and thither from tree to tree 
Thou merrily flyest to and fro, 
As thoroughly happy, well, and free 
As any child on the ground below. 
Margaret Abt. 


EIGHTH-GRADE PUPILS. 


THE PATRIOTS. 


The patriots, patriots, strong and brave, 
Who gave their lives their country to save; 
They heard the cannon grim war declare, 
So they bravely offered to do and dare. 


O patriots, patriots, good and true, 

Nobly you fought for the red, white, and blue; 
Bore hardships and suffering, wounds and pain, 
And many of you ne’er saw loved ones again. 


O patriots, patriots, great and bold, 

You held the flag with a mighty hold; 

You lived in glory one bright summer’s day, 
But soon like the wind you passed away. 


O patriots, patriots, mighty and strong, 

We will you honor in word and song; 

You lived and you died so great and bold, 

May all follow your footsteps—this dear flag uphold! 
Lorne Fisher (boy). 


PEACE. 
Peace to the souls of those who fought, 
Much blood was shed, but not for naught; 
The thousands in that war then slain 


Shed not their blood for the slave in vain, 
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His fetters are broken, the whips are destroyed, 
No more by the slave-driver is he annoyed; 
Peaceful and quiet he lives in the land, 
His own master he, by the work of his hand. 
We reap now in peace what was planted in strife, 
Thankful to God, who gives us our life, 
Thankful to patriots, who died for our gain, 
Thankful that we do not suffer the pain, 
The anguish that comes from terrible war,— 
And we pray that our peace may last evermore. 
Ruth Doornheim. 


~ ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
He laid his hand on the fettered slave, 
And he rose up glad and free, 
Released from terrible bondage days 
And unspeakable cruelty. 


He guided the trembling ship of state 
O’er the storm-tossed waves of war, 

And landed it safe in the port of peace, 
Though its captain breathed no more. 


*Twas a dastard’s hand that laid him low, 
Ere his noble work was done; 
But he lives to-day in the hearts of all— 
A hero whose laurels are won. 
James Van Wie (thirteen years). 


MEMORIAL DAY. 


The morning mists break o’er the hill, 
The’ sun smiles on this peaceful land, 
The flowers bloom by every rill, 
The sea flows o’er the glistening strand. 


Beneath the sod of yon green lea 
Our loyal heroes slumber on; 
They sought to give us liberty, 
And truly fought till they had won. 


Your memory, O heroes brave! 
Shall ever with us cherished be, 

For by your valor you did save 
This blessed country of the free. 


So now this bright Memorial Day 
We deck your graves with flowers again, 
In memory of you, Blue and Gray, 
The truest type of noble men. 
Mary Bate (thirteen years). 


THE BONNY BLUE FLAG OF THE LOST CAUSE. 
Oh, for a smell of the powder, 

The sound of the bursting shot, 
The feel of old Dixie beneath me, 

Instead of an old soldier’s cot! 


Oh, for a hard road to travel, 
An army of men to outwit, 

A night in a Southern valley, 
With the sky overhead all starlit! 


That I were up and doing, 
And waving with old-time zest 

The bonny blue flag of the lost cause, 
That lies in my army chest! 


But the longing, the pain, and the yearning 
Are not borne by myself alone, 

For my brothers and comrades in blue 
Always call all my troubles their own, 


And so, in the dark and the silence, 
When I kneel by the old army ehest, 
I pray to be covered with both flags 
When I am summoned to rest. 
Louise Lippert (from Dixie). 
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LIBERTY. 

An arrow from the Master’s bow went whirling through 
the air, 

And paused not o’er the roaring sea, nor on the islands 
fair, 

But straight and true it ran its course, and stop’t in 
trembling glee 

Upon America’s broad land begirt by glistening sea. 

Then uprose men with tears and strife, and murm’rings 
*gainst their lot, 

So from the Master’s Golden Bow another dart was shot, 


‘ 
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And Liberty quelled war ’mongst men, and made the 
union strong, 

And glorified the flag whose sight led men to forswear 
wrong. 

O guardian of our nation’s fame, with us, I pray thee, 
bide, 

And bless the memories of those who for thy reign have 
died; 

Let truth and honor fill our hearts, let earnest purpose 
lend 

The strength and wisdom needed yet our loved land to 
defend. Louise Lippert. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


THE FLAG, 
BY CHARLES F. DOLE. 


The flag tells us not of a pledge that some one else 
has made, but a pledge that we have made ourselves. 
When we look at the flag, we promise anew that we will 
stand by the common country; we will try to be true 
and faithful citizens. We promise to do our work so 
well as to make the whole country richer and happier; 
we promise to live such useful lives that the next gen- 
eration of children will have a nobler country to live 
in than we have had. We scorn, when we see the flag, 
to be idbe and mean, or false and dishonest. We devote 
ourselves to America to make it the happiest land that 
the sun ever shone on. 

The flag tells us one other message. It has been car- 
ried over fields of battle. Men have shouted “Victory” 
under it. But it is not a flag of war. It is a flag of 
peace. It does not mean hate to any other people. It 
is a sign of brotherhood and good will to all nations. 
—Copyrighted, D. C. Heath & Co. 


—— 
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MR. BRIGHT OPENS THE WORLD’S DOOR TO DODD. 
BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 


“Here is $10,” said Mr. Bright to the ticket agent. “I 
want you to give me a ticket to a point the farthest away 
from the city possible for that money.” 

“What line?” inquired the somewhat surprised official. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t want to know,” returned 
Mr. Bright. “I want a ticket such as I have described, 
and I want you to tell me which train to take to reach 
the destination, though I don’t want to know what the 
destination is.” 

The agent looked puzzled for a minute, but as the bill 
was a good one, and other passengers were waiting, he 
picked out a ticket, stamped it, and thrust it out under 
the glass, with the remark:— 

“Take the train that leaves from the other side of the 
middle platform.” 

Mr. Bright folded the ticket without looking at it, and 
taking “Dodd’s” arm, started for the train, which was 
already waiting. 

“My boy,” whispered Mr. Bright, “if ever the time 
comes when you can stand on your own feet, let me 
hear from you and know of your success; but if you 
continue in the old way, let the world be as a grave to 
you, so far as I am concerned; and never let me hear 
from you again. But,” he added, as he turned away, “I 
faintly trust the larger hope.” And without another 
word he left the car. 

“TI faintly trust the larger hope,” repeated “Dodd” to 
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himself, as the train rushed along.—From “The Evolu- 
tion of Dodd” (Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, New 
York, London). 
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TO TEACH MEANS — 
BY DR. EDGAR DUBS SHIMER. 


To teach means to quicken the sense perceptions and 
to regulate them into observations; to give the power to 
fix the attention steadily, and to adjust it easily as need 
may arise; to train the memory so that it may be not 
only highly retentive, but swiftly reproductive and faith- 
ful to detail; to give abundant exercise in finding differ- 
ences and in tracing likenesses; to make the mind acute 
in discrimination and keen in assimilation, so that proper 
comparison may be instituted, true relations be discov- 
ered, and sound judgments be reached as the basis for 
continuity of thought. 

To teach means further to give wings to the imagina- 
tion, to rouse the sensibilities, to refine the emotions, to 
give intellectual illumination to the impulses, all of which 
are blind in themselves, and thereby to convert them 
into desires worthy to form the ideal core of motive. 

Above all, to teach means to convert non-voluntary 
or merely attracted attention into voluntary attention, 
and by slow, sure, steady, sympathetic training into the 
habit of voluntary control of thought, feeling, and action 
to establish selfhood.—From “The School Problem” 
(Silver, Burdett & Co.). 
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THE YOUNG MALONES. 


BY JULIA WHITE DALYRMPLE, 


The oldest one is Tara, 

Next Captain Connemara, 

And Moira and Norah, each a twin; 
Then “Save-a-Shilling Deena,” 
And little Princess Feena, 

But hold the door,—there’s others to come in! 
There’s Hannah and there’s Anna, 
We call them both “alanna,” 

Then young Columba, he’s the gentle dove; 
And, last of all, Victoria, 
She’s not the one to frighten ye, 

For she’s the youngest one, the one ye’ll love. 

CHORUS. 


Oh, would ye learn to count the young Malones? 
Ye’ve only just to trip it two by two; 

Of couples there’s a many 

At Malone’s in old Kilkenny, 
And we'd like to count you, too, at Malone’s! 





—From “Kathleen in Ireland.” Copyrighted, 1909, by 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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THE METHOD OF JOINT RECITATION FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. S..DAKIN, 
Hartford, Conn. 

One of the most serious difficulties that the 
country school teacher has to contend with is the 
multiplicity of classes and the consequent short 
periods for recitation. Among the various 
methods for relief is that of the combination of 
classes which is often tried. But consider for 
a moment what that means in loss of time and 
interest. Suppose that the third and fourth 
grades read together this year, What must hap- 
pen next year? The fourth grade will escape to 
new work, but the third, as a new fourth, must 
repeat next year a good part or all of the work 
which it is going’ over this year as a combined 
class with the present fourth grade. When three 
classes are combined the repetition may be even 
more serious and prolonged. Some of this loss of 
time can be avoided when the same teacher con- 
tinues with a school for several years, but teach- 
ers change frequently, and the resulting confusion, 
overlapping of grades, and dreary repetition of 
work soon make it difficult for teachers, and im- 
possible for pupils, to distinguish one year’s work 
from the next. Under such conditions the boy or 
girl at fourteen usually leaves this hopeless round 
for some more cheerful task. 

The method that I would suggest to economize 
the teacher’s time, add interest to the work, and 
prevent useless repetition is the system of joint 
recitations. The joint recitation differs from the 
combined class recitation in that the grade work is 
kept absolutely distinct. The lessons must be 
assigned and prepared according to the work of 
the grades, as indicated by a detailed and definite 
course of study. Under this system, however, 
two, or even three, grades may recite as one di- 
vision: To be specific, a room containing six or 
seven grades should be divided into two or, at 
the most, three groups as numerically equal as 
possible without splitting a grade. Put in the 
same division, of course, those grades whose 
work is nearest alike, as first and second, third 
with fourth, or second with third, fourth with fifth, 
etc. Construct a program on the basis of two or 
three divisions, and it will be found that twenty 
or thirty minutes can be allowed for recitations in 
the major subjects. ’ 

Now as to the conduct of the joint recitation, 
suppose it is to be for a fourth and fifth grade in 
reading. Call the group to attention, each grade 
with its proper book. Have all of the fourth- 
grade pupils recite first, but, at the same time, re- 
mind them that they are reading to the fifth grade, 
not tothe teacher alone. Let the fifth grade un- 
derstand that it must listen attentively, and be 
ready to answer questions, pronounce a word 
now and then, explain a passage, and to pass judg- 
ment on the reading of the other grade. After 
the fourth grade has read, have the fifth-grade 
pupils recite, the latter to understand that the 
recitation is to be fur the pleasure or instruction 
of the fourth-grade pupils. The laggard of the 
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fifth may be kept to his best work by realizing that 
a bright fourth-grader may, at any time, be called 
upon to take his book and try the same lesson if 
the recitation is extremely poor. 

Suppose the recitation to be one in arithmetic, 
the same method may be used with equal profit. 
For, as the lower grade recites, the upper grade is 
continually stimulated by calls for assistance and 
correction, constant and practical reviews, with a 
real motive to help others. While the upper 
grade is reciting the lower grade cannot be as 
helpful, but should be required to attend ready to 
be called upon when the upper-graders stumble 
on some half-forgotten earlier work. 

I trust that the above illustrations make clear 
the principle of the joint recitation—the playing 
of one grade against another for mutual stimula- 
tion and assistance. ~ The teacher’s part.is to act 
as a skilful director, and not, as now, the sole 
source of inspiration and help. Some of the ad- 
vantages of the method are that the grade work 
may be kept distinct for each year or half year of 
the course; pupils are continually reviewing past 
work, yet in such a natural way. that it never be- 
comes monotonous. Furthermore, the time 
spent at the seats in profitless droning over 
books or word and picture puzzles may be greatly 
reduced, and herein, let me say, lies offe of the 
chief merits of the method. A recent investiga- 
tion of country schools shows that 84 per cent. 
of the total school time is spent in so-called study 
and seat work.* Under the joint recitation 
method this may be reduced to 65 or even 50 per 
cent., which is much nearer the actual time re- 
quired for profitable study in the elementary 
school. Country childten, above all others, need 
the mental stimulation that comes from a well- 
conducted recitation, and to be compelled to at- 
tend school and there remain mentally and physi- 
cally inactive for 84 per cent. of the time is for 
them positively demoralizing. 

Another advantage that may be noted is the 
training in judgment that must result from the 
continual requests to criticise and to compare the 
recitations of other grades. For the teacher 
this method requires careful preparation and 
necessitates her keenest attention during the reci- 
tation, but would not such a requirement react 
favorably on all of her school work? Then, too, 
is it not more interesting for her to conduct the 
larger division for a longer time than to’ hear one, 
two, or three pupils recite for five- or six-minute 
periods? And not to be overlooked is the fact 
that the seat work she must provide is reduced 
one-fifth for each grade in her room. 





*United States Department of Agriculture, Experiment Station, 
Bulletin 232, 1910: ‘* Consolidated Rural Schools and Organization 
of County System,” page 58. é 
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THE COMPOSITION PROBLEM. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 
Redding, Conn. 


In the course of some years’ experience in 
teaching English in a boys’ school, I have worked 
out a plan of dealing with compositions which, 
by the test of actual practice, combines more ad- 
vantages than any that I have seen recommended. 

Compositions from the whole school are re- 
quired every Thursday, their length varying with 
the age and abilities of the student. In addition 
to these weekly compositions, sentences, para- 
graphs, and short themes are very frequently 
called for. These are most often written and 
criticised in class, the teacher moving among the 
desks with individual suggestion and comment. 
Now and then they are exchanged for mutual 
correction. 

Subjects are assigned about three times out of 
four, These subjects are put up on the board in 
advance, and talked over in such a way as to 
challenge attention and stimulate interest. Fully 
half the subjects are drawn from local incidents, 
events of school life, or ethical or practical ques- 
tions brought up in class, Public affairs are 
fully drawn upon, while literary topics are used 
sparingly, especially with the younger pupils. These 
topics necessarily bear the stamp of the college 
examination. Teachers of history, physics, and 
natural history assign occasional subjects. 
Newspaper items and editorials, magazine arti- 
cles, reports of speeches, and books are freely 
offered for “research” work. Letter and jour- 
nal forms, as well as book reviews, are used for 
variety. 

Compositions are corrected, conscientiously, 
by the teacher, simple marginal contractions or 
symbols being used. (Gr. = grammar, Sp. = 
spelling, W. = word, | = new paragraph needed, 
? = statement open to question, etc. ™ signi- 

“fies that the point is to be personally elucidated. 
A cross marks an error in the corresponding 
line which the writer must discover and rectify.) 

Compositions are looked over rapidly on 
Thursdays, and any which fall below the writer’s 
individual standard are handed back to be re- 
written on Friday. 

In marking, 25 per cent. is assigned to each of 
the following divisions: Substance and _ style, 
grammar and construction, paragraphing and 
punctuation, spelling and penmanship. No one 
imagines for a moment that all are of equal im- 
portance, but all are requisite to good English 
work. Often single sentences or paragraphs are 
marked “Rewrite.” Sometimes the teacher re- 
casts them herself with the injunction, “Com- 
pare,” etc. Individual advice and words of com- 
mendation are never stinted. This correcting 
takes solid, precious hours, but it is illuminating, 
mirth-provoking work, and it pays. <A few 
errors, preferably funny ones, illustrating some 
common mistake or interesting rhetorical point, 
are transcribed for convenient use. 

The first recitation period of the week (Mon- 


day or Tuesday) is largely, or even wholly, de- 
voted to “returning compositions.” Subjects for 
the current week are written upon the black- 
board, and these are first talked over in live 
fashion, with a free exchange of ideas. Usually 
there is a choice between two or three; or, if a 
subject demands special thought or study, the 
announcement is: “This is for mext week. 
Choose your own subjects this week.’ Perhaps 
outlines are discussed or prepared, or specific 
directions, such as “Underline topic sentences,” 
must go into the notebooks. One or two com- 
mon failings are then held up for special remark, 
and the point is driven home by the choice cita- 
tions mentioned above, 

A little reading follows—the best composi- 
tion of the week, or the best passages from sev- 
eral, or (rarely) the worst composition, as an 
“awful warning.” Substance and style—having 
something to say and saying it well—are what 
count here. Don’t expect boys to do their best 
if “nobody sees what we write but Miss So- 
and-so!” The papers are then returned to their 
writers, and the teacher makes the round of the 
class, bestowing a moment or two upon each, 
asking questions or answering them, dealing or 
parrying thrusts, submitting moot-points to the 
class, offsetting the ungracious task of pointing 
out faults by a hearty recognition of merits, and 
making sure that every criticism is noted and 
understood, and its justice approved. ‘The boys, 
meanwhile, correct or rewrite as occasion re- 
quires. Poor spellers must write out the mis- 
spelled words, and later learn and recite them. 
References to the grammar or rhetoric must be 
looked up and, it is hoped, laid to heart. | Any 
teacher who has seen a laboriously-corrected com- 
position crumpled up and tossed into the waste 
basket after a hasty glance at the “mark,” ought 
herself to have learned a lesson of lasting value. 

About three times a year the older students are 
called upon for a longer and more ambitious 
theme. They take part, perhaps, in a prize story 
contest; once there is an essay in “complete ex- 
position”; once a carefully-planned argument. 
For these efforts, two or three weeks are al- 
lowed; they are read by “judges” as well as by 
the English teacher, and reasonable thorough- 
ness and perfection of form are exacted. A 
school paper and rival debating clubs are stimu- 
lating forces in the English department. Such 
of the boys as have a knack at versifying are en- 
couraged to give rein to Pegasus, while sketches 
or diagrams, as an aid to exposition, receive 
critical consideration. The following list of sub- 
jects is intended merely to suggest our range:— 

Exposition: The Witchhazel; The Bank Swal- 
low; Filling the Silo; How to Rear and Handle 
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Many circumstances conspire to help us make 
the Journal of Education much better in 1911 
than we have been able to make it in any other 
year. 

We have demonstrated in the last three months 
the possibilities of developing the News pages 
into vitalized information from most of the states 
of the Union, and in 1911 this feature will be 
greatly enhanced. It will be national and vital. 
Every reader of the Journal of Education will 
have an equipment of educational information that 
he can get in no other way. The editor will per- 
sonally visit schools in more than half of the 
states in the Union, many normal schools, and 
many teachers’ colleges, contributing personally 
to the News week by week. 

It is the only place where you can know what 
educational meetings are to be held the country 
over. 

Here, as nowhere else, will be found exploited 
the latest and best plans, purposes, and missions 
of schools. for the uplift of communities through 
the children and youth. Everything that has 
demonstrated its efficiency will be elaborately pre- 
sented in these columns. We shall give a revela- 
tion for teachers of everything that they are 
likely not to get as well in any other way. 

It is proposed also to have in each issue an 
elaborate write-up of education in some state, 
county, or city, always making it both a mission 
and a message to other school teachers. What 
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has. been of keen interest to our readers in the 
past as a “Looking About” scheme will be evolved 
into special features of a given issue. 

Any reader of the Journal of Education in 1911 
will know more of what is being efficiently done 
for the children and young people of the United 
States in states and counties, in cities and rural 
districts, than he can know by the expenditure of 
$25 in any other way. Indeed, he cannot get it 
in any other way. 

One can get theories, statistics, interested ex- 
ploitations, elaboration of pet schemes by cham- 
pions, caustic criticisms, and caricatures easily, 
but a series of personal studies by one who has 
behind him more than twenty-five years of com- 
parative study of all these states and cities can be 
found nowhere else. 

The editor has been urged to do something of 
this kind for years, but he has never had quite 
clear in his mind before in what way it*could be 
effectively presented. The thought heretofore 
has looked toward a book, but that had too many 
limitations. 

In this way we can in one year present views of 
states, counties, cities, and rural communities 
more elaborately than could be done in book 
form. If can also exploit every. modern extra 
educational and school extension scheme that is 
being evolved and demonstrated. It can further 
discuss editorially every educational activity and 
difficulty that arises. Added to all this, it can 
present school information, teacher activities, and 
local conditions while they are news as News. 

Will you, reader, pass this information along, 
and tell your friends that they can test us for 
themselves for thirteen weeks for twenty-five 
cents. This offer is to new publishers only. 


<Oo Lp. 4+é+ 
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BALTIMORE SCHOOLS JEOPARDIZED. 


Baltimore is the city of holy terrors at this 
time. Apparently the school excitement is more 
alarming than it has ever been in any other city. 
Superintendent J. H. Van Sickle has been in 
charge of the schools for eleven years, and while 
he has never had a bed of roses, he has always 
had affairs reasonably well in hand. He has 
heretofore had his board of education unani- 
mously, the support of the progressive citizens 
and of his assistant, Miss Sarah C. Brooks, one 
of the most eminent supervisors in the country. 
There has always been more or less friction with 
the teachers, principals, and the miscellaneous 
public. Judged from the outside, the superin- 
tendent has kept his head and has had command 
of the situation. 

Just now no one can say what the outcome 
will be. It is certainly putting Mr. Van Sickle 
to a test never before faced by any city superin- 
tendent who has come through it gracefully. No 
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educator has the confidence of his brother super- 
intendents more completely than has he, but, of 
course, the outside world has slight appreciation 
of the extent of the Baltimore tangle. The fact 
that Miss Sarah C. Brooks has resigned is the 
most suggestive feature of the magnitude of the 
disturbance, for she, too, has the confidence and 
admiration of the entire body of superintendents 
of the country. That she should resign must 
mean much. There are other indications that Mr. 
Van Sickle has friction in his official family, as 
Supervisor Charles T. Koch, president of the Pub- 
lic School Teachers’ Association, Miss Persis K. 
Miller, supervisor of practice in the schools, both 
appear to be in open revolt against some things 
that are a-doing. For the first time there is a 
bitter, though small, minority in the board of 
education, and the entire 1,700 elementary 
teachers, led by their president, Miss Laura W. 
Mainster, are in the worst possible state of 
insurgency. Even before this gets in type any 
kind of an explosion is possible unless Mr. Van 
Sickle has the wisdom and the skill to dominate 
the situation. 


—_—s 
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RIGHTING A WRONG. 

There are inevitably hardships that grow up in 
any system of activity, public or private. Boston 
school affairs have been no exception, of course, 
and it was left to J. P. Magenis, who unfortu- 
nately declines to be a candidate for re-election 
this year, to have one of these wrongs righted. 
’ The rule had been that when a teacher re- 
signed, whether she was broken down in the ser- 
vice or not, her resignation militated against her 
coming back into the service as of the same 
grade, rank, and pay. That is, if A, a teacher, re- 
signed because she was worked out, and at the 
end of one or two years was restored to health, 
and again applied for reinstatement, she had to 
begin at the bottom on the same plane with a 
normal school girl. She was not given credit for 
her experience or her ability. She was put upon 
the same plane as a normal school graduate. 
When Mr. Magenis discovered this condition of 
things he could hardly believe that was the rule. 
The result of his efforts has been to change the 
rule, so that it now permits a teacher to resign 
from the service and come back into the service at 
any time within two years and four months as of 
the same grade, rank, and pay as before. Of 
course her position will not be held open to her, 
but she will find a place in some other school. In 
this way the teacher can now feel that, even if her 
health be poor, her resignation will not rob her 
of those rights which her abilities and experience 
have created. She now occupies a better posi- 
tion than the normal graduate, and her resigna- 
tion now practically partakes of a leave of ab- 
sence without pay of two years and four months, 
her return to the service simply being a mere 
matter of application. 





This act of the school board incorporating the 
rule has served to relieve many cases cf hard- 
ship. There were widows who had resigned 


from the service, been out a short time, their 
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husbands dying, and in some instances a child 
and the mother of a teacher were dependent upon 
that teacher for support. Such women were 
working for less. money than they received when 
they resigned. Now all are fully paid up to the 
standard of the regular teaching force. 

In many ways Mr. Magenis, as a wide-awake 
lawyer, has been of great service to the city, the 
schools, and the teachers, and his emphatic 
declination to serve longer is a public mis- 
fortune. 


— = § 4+-o 
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HEROIC AMHERST. 

A noble body of Amherst alumni ‘advocate a 
position that is sure to win if adopted. These are 
the five suggestions that they make:— 

That the instruction given at Amherst College 
be a modified classical course; 

That the degree of bachelor of science be abol- 
ished; 

That the college adopt the deliberate policy to 
devote all its means to the indefinite increase of 
teachers’ salaries; 

That the number of students attending the col- 
lege be limited ; 

That entrance be permitted only by competitive 
examination. 

Such action on the part of Amherst will make 
it the college de luxe of the country. Ultimately, 
students will have to be registered at birth in 
order to get in, “Indefinite increase of salaries!” 
It will give Amherst the pick of the classical pro- 
fessors of the world... A few such colleges are 
needed. Let Amherst lead. 


—~ * , 
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HOWELLS ON MARK TWAIN. 

On November 30 the intellect, the power, and 
the wealth of the land met in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, to pay tribute to Mark Twain. William 
Dean Howells presided. His tribute was worth 
all the rest of the evening. He said in part:— 

“I believe I can safely promise that the com- 
memoration will not be formal or funereal. The 
man himself could no more be formalized than 
flame. His vivid genius ranged at will through 
all the ways of life. Now that it is freed to the 
pathless amplitude of the skies, it could hardly 
offer the pattern of a conventional observation. 
If the mind and make of our commemoration 
could be left to him, we might imagine him say- 
ing :— 

““Why, of course you must not make a solem- 
nity of it; you must not have it that sort of 
obsequy. I should want you to be serious about 
me—that is sincere, and you could not be sincere 
if you ran to eulogy. But we don’t object here to 
any man’s affection; we like to be liked as well 
asvever, and if any of you can remember some 
creditable thing about me, I shouldn’t mind his 
telling it, provided always he didn’t blink at the 
palliating circumstances, the mitigating motives, 
the selfish considerations that always accompany 
every noble action, 

‘*T shouldn’t like to be made out a miracle of 
humor, either, and left a stumbling block for any 
man who was intending to be moderately amus- 
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ing and instructive hereafter. At the same time 
I don’t suppose a commemoration is exactly the 
occasion for dwelling on a man’s shortcomings in 
his life or his literature.’ 

“It seems to me that we are met to-night not 
so much to commemorate a great man who still 
lives in us, as a contemporary. Others hereafter 
may prove him the greatest humorist, the kind- 
est and wisest moralist who ever lived. We who 
were of his acquaintance can -best offer in our 
collective reminiscence a composite likeness of 
him which will keep him real and actual.” 


== «0+ 
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THE’ NEBRASKA ASSOCIATION. 


It was the Nebraska State Association that 
made things all over new this year. Hereafter no 
one can vote unless he is actually engaged in 
school teaching or supervising. “School work” 
must be the real thing hereafter. 

The executive committee is enlarged from 
three to seven, one from each Congressional 
district, and those in attendance from the dis- 
trict will select the member of the committee. 

The place of meeting for 1911 will be decided 
by referendum. It lies between Lincoln and 
Omaha. A return ballot will be sent to every 
member of the association, and he will return his 
preference, and that ends .it. The majority will 
decide. In one phase of the business there was 
absolute unanimity and heartiness, and that was in 
the choice of Superintendent William M. David- 
son of Omaha as president. 


—- a. «0+ 
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HOW MANY GRAMMAR GRADES? 


On another page we use, with much pleasure, a 
letter from Superintendent Wells A. Hall of Con- 
cord, Mass. The sentence to which he objects 
had no such reference as it seems to have in his 
use of it. All that was intended was that in the 
regulation elementary grades a child should not 
be more than eight years in doing the work. Of 
course a reclassification of the entire common 
school course, as Superintendent Bunker is doing 
at Berkeley, Calif., has great possibilities, and 
there are other reclassifications that may have 
limitless revelations ; but our impression is that on 
the present classification a normal child should 
get into the high school in eight years and into 
college in twelve years, but that the present classi- 
fication is best, we doubt. 
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IMPROVING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


From all along the line come reports of 
greatly improved school attendance, both as to 
present and not tardy pupils. The new interest 
in school work, better public sentiment and 
health regulations all contribute to this result. 
The most striking record we have seen is that 
of Montgomery County, Indiana, where the at- 
tendance for the winter months a year ago was 
87.3 per cent. and this year 95.4 per cent. and 
tardiness was more than twice as numerous last 
year as this year. This is indicative of the pres- 
ent zeal for a high average attendance .and for 
the elimination of tardiness, 
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J. Willard Brown, commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Massachusetts 
and a long-time principal in Boston, died on’ De- 
cember 7 at: the age of seventy-one. He was 
prominent in Congregational church affairs, in the 
counsels of the G. A. R., and was a notable in- 
spiration to better things with his pupils. 


Henry H. Vail has recently called attention to 
the fact that the school readers are the only 
texts used in all schools affording opportunity for 
distinctly ethical teaching. No other texts used 
in all schools bear directly and positively upon 
the formation of character in school. 


A million dollars wil! be raised by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Society through the sale 
of Christmas seals if we all do our part. Al- 
ready 60,000,000 seals have been distributed, and 
40,000,000 will be in the near future. 


The supreme court has declared the Pennsyl- 
vania_ law forbidding the wearing of religious 
garb in the school to be constitutional. This 
ends this vexatious question, which has long dis- 
turbed the state. 


Illinois gained more in population than any 
other state in the Middle West, and yet forty- 
nine of her 102 counties had a loss in population. 
All great gains were in counties with cities. 


State Superintendent W. E. Harmon of Mon- 
tana is one of the men with a very long service, 
and it has been as wholesome as it has been ex- 
tensive. 


Chicago is providing the children in several 
schools with a warm, rich soup, with bread and 
butter, at luncheon for one cent. 


A teacher cannot be too careful as to his com- 
ments in teaching about the life of George Eliot 
and several other famous authors. 


Another playground activity in northern cities 
is the selection of hills that may be used for 
coasting. 


Railroad fare to San Francisco meeting will be 
one fare for round trip from all points west of 
Chicago. 


Harvard was the only university to go through 
this season of football without being beaten. 


It should be an indictable offence to erect a 
school building after this that is not fireproof. 


The new football rules have killed as many as 
the old, and are entirely satisfactory. 


David Starr Jordan is devoting himself chiefly 
to promoting world peace. 


Zeller of Ohio has set a great pace for Miller to 
maintain. 


Latest—Interscholastic swimming contests! 


Pensions are coming. Hasten the pace, 
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THE COMPOSITION PROBLEM. 
[Continued from page 607.) 





a Colt; How to Build and Manage a Boat; An 
Electric Lighting Plant; The School Water Sup- 
ply; The Block Signal System; The Printing and 
Distribution of Newspapers. Descriptive: A 
House without Doors. A Squall at Sea. The 
Aspetuck Valley (local). Arguments or sym- 
posia: What Constitutes a Gentleman? Under 
What Circumstances Should a Boy Fight? Sun- 
day Baseball; The Theatre of To-day; Are 
Trades-Unions Desirable? 

It may be objected that the plan here pre- 
sented takes an undue amount of time. My 
answer is that it has been found compatible, in a 
four-years’ course, with an extended grammar 
review, the mastery of a standard rhetoric, an 
outline study of the history of English literature, 
and the intensive reading of considerably more 
than the required list of English classics, with 
many excursions into by-ways of thought and 
poetry. Drill in spelling, penmanship, the tak- 
ing of notes, outlining and summarizing, are its 
inseparable accompaniments. 

The list of books for Freshman (high school) 
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English in a Massachusetts college town runs as 
follows: “The Ancient Mariner,” “Vision of Sir 
Launfal,” “Julius Caesar,” “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Silas Marner,” “Idylls of the King,” “Joan of 
Arc,” “English Mail Coach.” I should omit at 
least two of these,—say the “Idylls” and the 
“Vicar,”—and devote the time gained to addi- 
tional work on compositions, even if large classes 
made it necessary to deal with them somewhat 
summarily. 

Last year I asked for compositions on the 
Study of English. 
threshed out quite fully, both aims and methods, 
and suggestive questions from the colleges, 
teachers’ associations, -etc., were put up on the 
bulletin board. Students were urged to give 
their own views and experiences with perfect 
frankness, and the papers handed in were both 
interesting and _ significant. Some hearty 
tributes were paid to the value of classroom 
study of standard works; but the opinion gen- 
erally expressed was that “compositions,” as 
planned, written, blue-penciled, re-read, re- 
vised, and made the subject of praise, blame, and 
smiles, if not of tears and kisses, formed the most 
helpful if not the pleasantest part of the English 
course. 


The whole subject was - 
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WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI. 


(Just rebuilt and modernized at a cost of $650.0)0. It has forty-five recitation rooms; fully equipped manual training and domestic 
science room; for a four-years coarse; boys and girls’ gymnasium, dining rooms, shower and plunge baths, and an auditorium accommo. 
dating 1,150 students. Also restaurant where students procure warm lunch at cost price.) 
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EIGHT OR NINE GRADES? 


My dear Mr. Winship: In the Journal of November 
24, 1910, I read this: “No elementary school course 
should have more than eight grades..... ” Presum- 
ably this is a general belief among educators. 

I will not attempt to deny the soundness of this state- 
ment. I wish only to call attention to some facts 
which seem to contradict it. I believe we may fairly 
mak, the followi::; assumptions: (a) By elementary 
echool course is meant a course which prepares pupils 
for entrance to a good modern high school; (b) the pub- 
lic elementary school course is intended for all normal 
children: (c) any such course which the average normal 
child cannot complete in the time allotted is too full, or 
the time allotted is not enough; (d) repeatinga grade or 
grades is discouraging to any pupil, and all too often 
disastrous. 

If these assumptions are justified, and if the following 
statements are facts, an elementary school course of 
eight grades seems not altogether wise. Approximately 
16 per cent. of all pupils repeat one or more grades (see 
page 97 in “Laggards in Our Schools). The average 
number of years which the average pupil in thirty-one 
American cities spends for completing eight grades is 
about 9.64 (see page 87 in “Laggards in Our Schools”). 

Would it not be better to divide the elementary school 
course into nine or even ten grades, so that the “slow 
but sure” might progress regularly, and then provide 
more rapid progress for those who now complete the 
course in nine, eight, seven, or six years? 

You will note that the last sentence is a question. I 
do not presume to defend this plan, only to present it 
for your consideration. Whatever light you can give 


me will be gratefully received. 
Wells A. Hall, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
Concord, Mass. 
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WE DECLINE TO BE CAUSTIC. 
Rhode Island, November 4, 1910. 
Mr. A. BE. Winship:— 

Dear Sir: I would like to read in your valuable 
paper a real caustic account of the subject of 
penmanship in the elementary schools; not what should 
be done, but what is being done. 

Why have the elementary schools used the vertical 
systems while the business schools have kept the slant? 
What percentage of elementary pupils really use the 





. arm movement? What is the object of changing now 


to some one of the new methods (so-called) like 
Palmer’s? 
Yours truly, 
L. N. 

[We confess that this is beyond us. We have had 
children go through the public schools of a Massachu- 
setts city and we think each of them has had at least 
three different schemes of penmanship in his elemen- 
tary course. Why? Give it up.—Editor.] 


_—_ 
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DEATHLY DRYNESS. 


Mr. Editor: Dry, warm air received its due at Tremont 
Temple, when Principal W. E. Watt of Chicago spoke 
recently. Its ventilation system is all the engineers de- 
sire, temperature high enough, and change rapid 
enough. But Dr. Watt had his hygrometer with him, 
and showed the air to have a humidity percentage of six- 
teen, while the Desert of Sahara ranges about twenty- 
eight. 

“This air will kill the hardiest cactus God ever set on 
the most neglected portion of his footstool,” said Mr. 
Watt. “This air is better than that in your schools. I 
want a show of hands. Will all who are teaching where 
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the air is humidified kindly raise their hands? I am not 
speaking of lukewarm water pans, which do not evaporate 
enough to help save life. I mean where water is boiled 
and steam given off, as is called for in the work of Dr. 
Snedden, your commissioner of education, and all writers 
on school management. If any of you know where this 
is done, raise your hand.” 

Not a hand was raised. This is Dr. Watt’s fourteenth 
Boston address this year, and he has been unable to find 
a school where this simple protection is afforded to life. 
At the annual banquet of the Massachusetts Association 
of Boards of Health, he asked the same question. Also, 
at Harvard, and at the banquet of the Twentieth Century 
Club. But no one knew of one such school. 

“Warm, dead air makes all the foul diseases, such as 
catarrh, colds, grip, pneumonia, eye and ear troubles, 
swollen tonsils, and adenoids. It also is responsible for 
nearly all cases of tuberculosis,” says Dr. Watt, whose 
book on “Open Air” will be issued by the Little 
Chronicle Company, Chicago, in December. 

“The foul-air diseases produce stupor and inability to 
attend.” In right air, Dr. Watt claims a teacher can 
finish a day’s work unwearied. Headaches and pains in 
the back disappear in right air. 

Champion of Open Air. 


<Oe> 
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BOOK TABLE. 


PANAMA AND THB CANAL TO-DAY. By Forbes 
Lindsay. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. With fifty- 
three illustrations from recent photographs. With 
maps, cloth, decorative cover, box. Price, $3.00. 
When we heard Mr. Lindsay lecture on this subject 

we said that we had learned more of the Panama Canal 

than from all our reading, and now after looking care- 
fully through this book and reading the chapters of 
greatest interest to us, we feel as though he alone can 
write or talk of the Panama Canal to the satisfaction of 
the public. This is an historical account of the canal 
project from the earliest times with special reference to 
the enterprises of the French company and the United 

States, with a detailed description of the waterway as 

it will be ultimately constructed, together with a brief 

history of the country and the first comprehensive ac- 
count of its physical features and natural resources, 

The volume is uniform with Will S. Monroe’s four books 

on “Bohemia,” “The Viking Land,” “Turkey,” and 

“Sicily.” 


HUXLEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SELECTED 
ESSAYS. Edited by Sarah E. Simons of English de- 
partment in the high schools of Washington, D. C. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 208 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

To have a book like this which allows us to know 
somewhat intimately this English scientist is a treat 
indeed. Here we have his own account of himself, 
how he came to be what he was. And in addition we 
have the best samples of his writings: as, for instance 
“On a Piece of Chalk.” “On a Lobster,’ “On the Study 
of Biology,” etc. Besides the text, proper the 
editor gives us a valuable introduction, suggestive ques- 
tions on the essays, and valuable notes on points that 
Tequire assitance the whole going to make up a 
volume of intrinsic merit. 


PROGRESSIVE PROBLEMS IN GENERAL CHEM- 
ISTRY. By Professor Charles Baskerville and W. L. 
Estabrooke, both of (College of City of New York. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 243 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This work is planned in view of this thought that the 
more thoroughly students are drilled with problems, the 
surer is the teacher that his work has been worth while. 
So here are several hundreds of problems taken from 
college examinations, college entrance examinations, 
text-books of all kinds dealing with chemistry, so that 
the pupil may test himself as to whether he understands 
the basic principles of this important study. Here are 
problems in “Measurements,” “Molecular Weights from 
Atomic Weights,” “Changes in Volume,” “Analytical 
Calculations,” etc, and virtually covering all the 
ground of chemical studies. The principles of chemistry 
are assumed as known by the student; the book deals 
altogether with problems in which these principles are 
involved. There is some real work to be done by the 
student in mastering these problems, but when they are 
done they reveal his broad acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples. 
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THE FIRE BUILDERS. True Tales of Child Charac- 
ter Building. By Patterson DuBois. Cleveland: 
¥. M. Barton Company. Decorated boards. Price, 
35 cents, net. \ 

One of the most difficult things in literature is to 
speak publicly or write of one’s children, but Patterson 
DuBois has succeeded in giving two notable experiences 
with two of his boys in the fifth year and he has pre- 
sented distinctly vital pedagogical parental principles 
in two rapturously charming stories of the way his two 
boys helped him build the furnace fire at the opening 
of the autumn season. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By Pro- 
fessor E. Davenport of University of Illinois. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. 321 
pp. List price, $1.25. 

Here is a treatise, an exceedingly valuable treatise, 
upon the origin and development of domesticated races 
both of animals and plants, and with special reference 
to the methods of improvement. From his position as 
dean of the College of Agriculture, the author has the 
opportunity of writing on his chosen theme as an ex- 
pert. In language’ of the choicest, and reinforced by a 
group of the fnest illustrations, he conveys the best 
known scientific facts as to origins, and the practical 
suggestions as to breeding and the improvements se- 
cured by it when properly attended to. In_all this the 
author avoids studiously all technicalities as far as 
possible, and seeks to make it so simple as to meet the 
needs of the secondary school, the normal college, col- 
lege, and of the general reader. Nor must the typog- 
raphy in this work be overlooked. It is among the best 
pieces of text and picture that we have seen for many 
a day. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND LIBRARIES. By Charles M. Andrews, J. 
Montgomery Gambrill, and Lida Lee Tall. Published 
under the auspices of the Association of History 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 227 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

This is an exceedingly valuable book, one without 
which any teacher of history is handicapped. It is a 
brief reference list of works on American history, and 
of historical and biographical stories for children of ele- 
mentary school age. It is remarkably complete, and the 
descriptive paragraphs are invaluable. 

MARTIN HYDE, THE DUKE’S MESSENGER. By 
John Masefielé. With 16 full-page illustrations by 
T. C. Dugdale. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Deco- 
rated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

This is an adventure story of an English boy’s ser- 
vice for the Duke of Monmouth, at the close of the 
seventeenth century. This new book for boys by John 
Masefield, a well-known Pnglish author, is sure to cap- 
tivate every boy into whose hands it is put. Martin is 
made the bearer of secret messages, and falls into many 
dangers, often escaping by the narrowest chances. In 
adventure, plot, and mystery, the story leaves nothing 
to be desired. Martin is loyal, impetuous, and quick- 
witted, and his occasional mistakes and his natural be- 
haviour only serve to heighten his attractiveness as an 
ideal boy hero. The historical background of the story 
is true and accurate, but the history never intrudes into 
Martin’s story. The sixteen spirited illustrations by T. 
©. Dugdale are especially commendable. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF LAMB. Edited by Howard 
Bement, English master in the Hill school. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 285 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

These essays have always held an exalted place in the 
estimation of those who wish to be acquainted with 
good English. They enter into almost all courses of the 
secondary schools and for college entrance examina- 
tions. The editor of this volume has made excellent se- 
lections, and has maintained quite largely their chrono- 
logical order. In a copious introduction he gives the 
main facts regarding Lamb, his times and his style. He 
has also given 100 topics for written work, which are of 
great value. And the notes are very thorough to make 
plain to the American pupil allusions that in themselves 
would be obscure. 

YAWCOB STRAUSS AND OTHER POEMS. The 
Complete Poetical Works of Charles Follen Adams. 
Profusely illustrated with text and full-page illustra- 
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tions by “Boz.” Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 

Company. Price, $1.00, net; $1.10, we ser 

No American poet has been more distinctly individual 
than has Yawcob Strauss,—Charles Follen Adams,—and 
few living writers of verse have been as intensely rel- 
ished as has he. Here for the first time are all of the 
verses of Mr. Adams that are in the German dialect, in 
one volume. There are sixty of these poems, with 140 
illustrations by “Boz” Morgan J. Sweeney, that are as 
rapturously funny as is the inimitable wit and humor of 
Mr. Adams himself. We know of no place where a dol- 
lar, put into a gift book, can carry as much good cheer 
and wholesqme enj ent as by the sending of this 
volume of “Yawcob Strauss and Other Poems.” There 
is no one who will not revel in its fun in verse and in 
illustration. 


CHILD PROBLEMS. By George B. Mangold, Ph. D., 
of St. Louis school of Social Economy. The Citizens” 
Library. Edited by Richard T. Ely. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, Cloth. 381 pp. Price, $1.25, 
net. 

The Journal of Education does not need to tell its 
readers of the importance of the child problems of 
A1nerica at the present time, since it has kept these 
problems before them, lo, these many months, It is with 
genuine satisfaction, therefore, that it records the ap- 
pearance of a book, selected by Dr. Richard T. Ely of 
the University of Wisconsin, as written by Dr. Mangold, 
an expert in the study of these problems at first hand, a 
book full to the brim of information, and thrilling with 
inspiration, 

THE ART OF THE MUNICH GALLERIDS. By 
Florence Jean Ansell and Frank Roy Fraprie. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. Decorative cover. 
Box. Ilustrated with forty-eight full-page plates in 
duogravure. Price, $2.00, net. 

Beauty of art and grace of literature are delightfully 
brought together in this elegant book. Page & Oo. 
are a continual surprise because of the slight cost 
for books of high merit and in this the present book 
is one of their most notable surprises. 


eee 


HANDWORK IN WOOD. By William Noyes. 
Peoria, Ill.: .fanual Arts Press. Cloth. Illustrated. 
231 pp. Price, $2.00. _ 

This is an admirable treatise on all phases of wood- 
working. It is indeed a treatise on this subject. It 
begins with Logging (25 pp.), Sawmilling (15 pp.), Saw- 
ing and Measuring of Wood, Wood Hand Tools (72 pp.), 
Wood Fastenings (13 pp.), Equipment and Care of the 
Shop, the Common Joints, Types of Wooden Structures, 
Principles of Joinery, Wood Finishing. There are 304 
illustrations, photographs, and pen drawings. The pub- 
lishers are so confident that it is “the best book on 
woodworking ever written for teachers” that they will 
mail it to any teachers of manual training for ten days’ 
inspection, at the end of which time it may be returned 
or the price may be sent. 

HEARTS ATOUR. A Novel. By Edith Chetwood and 
Edward P. Thompson. New York: The Evening Post 
Job Printing Office. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
“Hearts Atour” is sufficiently out of the ordinary to 

be attractive to those who are satiated with passing fic- 

tion, and sufficiently in tune with the life of to-day to be 
interesting to those not accustomed to “wasting time’”’ 
on stories that pass in a day. Paying court on a tour 
is the general theme, embellished by rich English loca? 
color, and by repeatedly unexpected situations and in- 
cidents. A millionaire traveler is a rival who spends 
money lavishly to win a fascinating tourist; another 
character depends upon persistent devotion to accom- 
plish the same end. Joy and jealousy alternate during 
the jolly journey. Humor and scandal, tragedy and 
imprisonment play their respective parts. By the rela- 
tion of experiences, more than by mere descriptions, are 
pictured the London season; Oxford, during “Nights 

Week”; the Shakespeare country; the Ranelagh Club, 

attended by the king; and a handsome English estate 

with a castle of eighty fireplaces, offset by a haunted 
thatched roof cottage. 


CHILDREN OF HISTORY. Tower History Readers. 
By Mary 8S. Hancock. JEarly Times (B. C. 800 to A. 
D. 1000). Later Times (A. D. 1000 to 1910). Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. Cloth. Beautifully ilustrated. 
Price, 50 cents, net, per volume. 
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Here are thirty-eight charming stories of children of 
various countries in early times from Romulus and his 
brother, B. C. 800, to Olaf the Brave, and forty-one 
other children of all nations from William of Normandy 
A. D. 1000, to Florence Nightingale. The illustrations 
are exceptionally beautiful. Many are full-page pic- 
tures and some of them are exquisitely colored. The 
whole conception is one that is important to the chil- 
dren’s knowledge of the world’s relation to children. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON WARREN HASTINGS. 
Edited by Professor Samuel M. Tucker of the Flor- 
ida State College for Women. Cloth. 176 pp. 
Pr.ce, 25 cents. 

SCOTT'S QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited by Mary E. 
Adams of the Central high school, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cloth. 549 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Two of the works, one an essay, the other a novel, 
included in the valuable readers in “Longmans’ Eng- 
lish Classics.” “Warren Hastings” is one of the most 
brilliant essays of the great English writer, though in 
its invective against Hastings it is thought to be far 
from just towards the eminent Briton in his Indian ex- 
periences. By his notes the editor makes lucid many of 
the allusions of Macaulay that need light. “Quentin 
Durward” is one of Sir Walter Scott’s ablest—though 
not perhaps the most popular novel. It deals with the 
France of the sixteenth century, and is replete with 
court scenes of that land and time. Feudalism and the 
spirit of chivalry then prevailed in France, and these 
themes gave the eminent Scotchman the finest oppor- 
tunity to write his great romance. The introduction 
and the annotations of the editor are delightful, and 
net to make obscure references stand forth in plain 

ht. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY. By Rollin D. 
Salisbury, professor of geographic geology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
359 pp. Illustrated. 

It is now generally recognized that the science of 
physiography should be taught in high schools, as well 
as in grammar schools. The science of the earth has an 
important bearing on commerce and industry. This 
book of Professor Salisbury’s is especially fitted for a 
half-year course in the secondary schools. The fitting 
illustrations, the clear diagrams, and the simple style 
make it a most acceptable work for the pupil and the 
teacher. 


THE BALLOON MAN AND OTHER SONGS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Helena Brigham. Chicago: Illi- 
nois Music Company. Folio paper. 22 pp. Price, 
50 cents net. 

This is a fine collection of seventeen songs for use of 
children in the home, the kindergarten, or grades. 
These songs have all been tried in children’s classes 
with great success, and include grades up to the fifth. 
The book has been endorsed by the best Chicago music 
supervisors. 


FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES OVERHEARD IN 

. FAIRYLAND. By Madge A. Bigham. Cloth. II- 

lustrated. Price, 50 cents, net. 

GRASSHOPPER GREEN’S GARDEN. The Story of 
Some Wonderful Little Lives. A Nature Reader for 
Elementary Schools. By Julia Augusta Schwartz. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, net. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Here are two attractive nature books for the schools. 
They are full to the brim with facts, and interesting in 
~~ paragraph because of the way the facts are set 
orth, 


THE COURT OF LUCIFER. A Tale of the Renais- 
sance. By Nathan Gallizer, author of “Castel del 
Monte” and “The Sorceress of Rome.” Pictures by 
the Kinneys. Decorations by P. Verburg. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. Embossed cloth. 12mo. 464 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is another attractive holiday book, with a number 
of fnill-page pictures in color, with decorated border. 

The historical basis will make this book unusually at- 
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tractive for young people of high school age. It should 

have a large sale. 

HOW TO READ CHARACTER IN HANDWRITING. 
By Mary H. Booth. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Company. Paper boards. 72 pp. Price, 30 cents. 
Graphology is one of the ’ologies that not many of 

us are familiar with. But here is a racy little volume 
that lets us into some of its secrets. Whether there is 
as much revelation of one’s character by one’s chirog- 
raphy as the author seems inclined to think we are 
by no means assured. Some very noble characters are 
abominable penmen, and vice versa. Still, there is 
ample ground for Miss Booth’s contentions as to one’s 
writing disclosing one’s character. The book through 
its subject-matter and the manner in which it is pre- 
sented is certainly interesting, and will set those who 
read it a-thinking, which in itself is a good thing. 


a i A a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Essentials of Character.”" By E. O. Sisson. Price, $1.00. 
——“A Text-Book in the Principles’ of Education.” B ‘: w. 
pease an >) oy ty pi Ey of Physical 

y- . 8. Tarr an - D, Von In. Pri +25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. — perm 





**Provenca of Ezra Pound.” Price, $1.00.— ‘Benjamin Franklin.” 
By Lindsay Swift. — ie -y.4 Washington.” y W. Cc. Ford. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 


“Scottie and His Lady.” By Margaret Morse. Price, $1.00. : 
Hou > oe Company. 7 ‘aif zips al 
‘*The Man Without a (ountry and My Double.” By Edward Ever- 
ett Hale. Edited by W. A. Bradley. WV oelon 25 pate oy 
on Trail.” By Francis Parkman. Edited by C. W. Vail. Price 
cents._—*DeFoe’s Robinson Crusoe.” (Part I.) Edited by E. C. 
Noyes. Price, 50 cents. New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
“A First Book in English Literature” By H. 8. Pancoast and 
P. he ok New bg $ a — & Co. 
‘Roy: alaces and Parks of France.” By Francis : 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. af — 
“Flamini’s Introdvetion to the Study of the Divine Comedy.” 
Translated by F. M. Josselyn. Price, $1.25.——*“A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Edited by E.C. Black. Price, 55 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
— Wall Map—North America.” New York: The Clarendon 
ress. 


“Fifth Reader.’. By Geoffrey Buckwalter. New York: Parker 
P. Simmons. 
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TRY MURINE EYE REMEDY 


for Red, Weak, Watery Eyes, and Granulated Evelids., 
No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. 


WINSLOW’S 
GEOGRAPHY READERS 


AN AUTHORITATIVE OPINION : 


Professor D. C. RIDGLEY, State Normal Uni- 
versity, Illinois : 


So far as I know, this is the first attempt 
to base a series of geographies on an indus- 
trial foundation, and it seems to me that the 
books will find a ready place both as supple- 
mentary readers and as text-books. 

The plan of Book One is of exceptional 
value, and I believe will find favor among 
teachers. The second book comes nearer 
the method of treatment of the United 
States from the standpoint of leading geog- 
raphy teachers than any book I know. It 
combines interesting facts and important 
places in a most useful and instructive 
manner. 





Five books. About 200 pageseach. Maps and illus- 
trations. Price, 50 cents. 


I. The Earthand Its People. Il. The United States. 
III. Our American Neighbors. IV. Europe. 
V. Distant Countries: Asia, Africa, Australia. 


D.C. HEATH & CO, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
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~— r this heading are solicited from 
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Union. To be available, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 21, 22, 23: Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis. 


December 21-23: Oregon State Asso- 
ciation, Portland; president, E. T. 
Moores, Salem. 


December 27: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


December 27-29: Texas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Abilene. 


December 27-29: Pennsylvania State 
Association, Harrisburg; president, 
Cheesman Herrick. 


December 27, 28, 29: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Chicago. 


December 27, 28, 29: Southern Edu- 
cational Association, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

December 27, 28, 29: New Mexico 
Teachers’ Association at East Las 
Vegas. Hon. J. E. Clark, presi- 
dent, Santa Fe. - 

December 27, 28, 29: Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association at 
Little Rock. 

December 28-29: Ohio School ‘Im- 
provement Federation at Colum- 
bus. 


December 27-29: Montana State As- 
sociation, Billings; president, H. H. 
Swan, Dillon. 


December 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Association, Rochester. 


December 27, 28, 29: New Jersey 


Teachers’ Association, Atlantic 
City. 

December 28-30: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Seattle; 


president, F. B. Cooper, Seattle. 


December 28-30: Wyoming State 
Teachers’ Association, Cheyenne: 
A. D. Cook, Cheyenne, president. 

December 27-29: Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Little Rock. 


December 27, 28, 29: Utah Teachers’ 
Association at Salt Lake City. 


December 27-30: Arizona Teachers’ 
Association, Douglas. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 


December 27-31: American Historica} 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
December 29-31: Associated Princl- 
pals, Syracuse; president, E. R. 

Whitney, Schnectady. 
January 12, 13, 14, 1911: National 
Civic Federation, New York City. 


January 21, 1911: High School Mas- 


ters’ Club of Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton; president, Frank W. Whitney, 
Watertown. 


February 15, 16, 17: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ "Association. 

February 23-5: Department of Su- 
perintendence, Mobile; headquar- 


ters, Battle House; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha, president. 
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April 13, 14, 15, 1911: Alabama Edu- 


Holy Week, 1911, Hastern Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. 


June 12, 14, 1911: Virginia Associa- 
tion of Coll and Schools for 
Girls, Farmville, Va. 


June 15, 16, 17: Annual State Asso- 
ciation meeting at Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


July 8-14: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Bila 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The next meeting of 
the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club will be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick on December 17 at 1 
p. m. The after-dinner topic will 
be: “The Single Tax,” on which the 
guest of the club, Professor Lewis 
J. Johnson of Harvard, will speak. 
The officers of the club for this 
week are: President, Henry Whitte- 
more; secretary, Herbert L. Morse. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


NEWPORT. Salaries have been 
raised. The grade teachers are all 
raised, the eighth grade being raised 
from $560 to $600, others relatively. 
The assistants formerly had $333, and 
ure now raised to $340 the first year, 
to $400 in the fourth year and there- 
after. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ee 


OKLAHOMA. 

CLARBMORE. The Northeastern 
Oklahoma Association held a rous- 
ing meeting on November 25-26. 
County Superintendent J. F. Gam- 
bill of Muskogee was president. The 
state is intensely in earnest educa- 
tionally. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


GRANT. “Wallace’s Farmer” has 
this to say of conditions in Grant 
township. Mary Farmington, 
teacher; R. V. Crabtree, director:— 

“Teacher alive to her opportunity 
for rural uplift; a leader both in and 
out of school. School director and 
patrons full of interest and enthusi- 
asm for better schools, united in a 
common cause. Farm and home 
economics correlated with geography 
reading, arithmetic, physiology, writ- 
ing, drawing, history. A daily class 
in ‘farm and home economics’ for 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
rils. A new and modern school 
building with a well-lighted school- 
room, washroom, cloakroom, and 
porch. Bookcase built in wall, with 
a generous supply of good, helpful 
books, some of them bearing upon 
rural life. Genuine slate black- 
boards around the room, chalk and 
érasers ito fit new conditions. A 
new heating and ventilating plant 
changes the air of the room every 
fifteen minutes and heats all parts 
of the room evenly and easily. 
Complete new outfit of school furni- 
ture, including single adjustable 
and sanitary steel seats. A fine 
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ful sweet pea hedge, and containing 
a number of well-kept garden and 
experiment plots. Over thirty new 


teacher and she earns it.” 


Population of Iowa 2,224,771, loss 
of 7,082. Cities gain 70,vuv; country 
loses about 80,000. 


KANSAS. 

MANHATTAN. The Agricultural 
College is doing a really wonderful 
work for the boys and girls of rural 
Kansas under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor E. L. Holton, professor of 
rural education. He has organized 
a rural life boy scout movement thar 
is revolutionizing the boy life of 
country schools. 


LAWRENCE. The state univer- 
sity is always having new experi- 
ences. This term there is the case of 
a student who is putting himself 
through the university on the profits 
of three cows which he brought with 
him. His net profit is $1.50 a day. 
This $10.50 is considerably above his 
college expenses, so that he will go 
through the university on his cows 
and build up a bank account. Fran. 
cis O’Conner is one of ‘the best- 
known students in the university. 


KENTUCKY. 


NEWPORT. Charles G. Ham- 
mond, principal of the high school, 
succeeded Superintendent BHilsworth 
Regenstein of this city when he be- 
came state superintendent. 


ILLINOIS. 


BAST ST. LOUIS. The principal 
and teachers of the Horace Mann 
school, O. H. Kimmel, principal, 
bave adopted an interesting, impor- 
tant, and comprehensive system for 
the grading of teachers. Fifty per 
cent. is given to | ability, 
thirty per cent. to discipline, and 
twenty per cent. to community in- 
terest. Under teaching ability the 
requirements are: Knowledge of the 
child and of subject matter, power 
and skill and definite and intelligent 
aim. Under discipline the require- 
ments are: Power to understand, 
lead and direct child nature, tact in 
dealing with many and various con- 
ditions of mind and body in order 
that the pupil may advance with the 
least waste of energy, and kindness 
a well-balanced and strong person- 
ality. Under community interest 
the requisites are: Conscientious en- 
joyment in service, ability and en- 
ergy to work intelligently, harmoni- 
ously and untiringly with those 
higher in authority and with the co- 
workers, associates, patrons and 
friends, and an indefatigable effort 
to harmonize and coalesce the inter- 
ests of the school, home, and state. 


NEBRASKA. 


WAYNE. The third state normal 
school was opened this September 
with Superintendent U. S. Conn of 
Columbus as principal. Mr. Conn is 
one of the best-known and most ap- 
preciated men in the state. The 
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An Honest Policy Always Wins! 


NEVER So large a business! 


NEVER more friends of the “ Holden System. ” 

NEVER adulterated our pure leatherette Book Cover 
material with cheap wood pulp. 

ALWAYS, for 28 years, have treated 


ALL SCHOOL BOARDS EXACTLY ALIKE 


‘‘ One Price and Very Small Profits’ our motto. Free 
Text-books go to destruction at the rate of 


$500,000 A MONTH 


OF SCHOOL USE 


You can make your text-books last TWICE as long by 
adopting the “Holden System” combining Outside and 
Inside Protection. Samples and Information Free. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 1. c. HOLDEN, Secy. 





state paid $70,000 for the school 
plant that it found there, and appro- 
priated $20,000 for the starting of 
the school. This is well located and 
will be a large school. 

OMAHA. The choice of Superin- 
tendent W. M. Davidson of this city 
as president of the state association 
for 1911, was about the only thing 
that was absolutely and _ heartily 
unanimous. 


OHIO. 


LIMA. Hon. C. C. Miller, ex-state 
superintendent and former superin- 
tendent in Hamilton and in this 
city, and a widely-known lecturer, 
is spending the year in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University 


CLEVELAND. The city is boast- 
ing over its census boost. The 
population is 590,663. Of the gain 
of 609,576 for the whole state nearly 
a third, 178,895, was in Cieveland. 

DAYTON. Nowhere was the un- 
expected in the November election 
more unexpected than in the election 
of the whole ticket with Governor 
Hannon by which Frank W. Miller 
of this city was elected state super- 
tendent by a majority of 40,000. Mr. 
Miller is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, the author of a widely used 
School Physics. He is at present 
the head of the department of phys- 
ics at the Dayton high school. 





WISCONSIN. 


PLATTEVILLE. The norma) 
school, the first established in the 
state, 1866, has an elegant building 
costing $150,000, one of the best in 
the country. The equipment is of 
the latest and best in every respect. 
The faculty represents the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, 6; Illinois State 
Normal University, 3; Harvard, 3; 
Ohio State University, 1; Cornell 
University, 2; Kansas State Normal 
School at Emporia, 1; University of 
Chicago, 4; Williams College, 1; 
Universities of Goettingen, Germany, 
1; Brlangen, Germany, 1; Jena 
Germany, 1; Hinsdale College, 1; 
Carleton College, 1; Detroit Conser- 
vatory of Music, 1; Olivet College, 1, 


Oswego, N. Y., State Normal school, 
1; State Normal school at River 
Falls, Wisconsin, 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 
State Normal school, 1; Teachers’ 
College, Columbia, N. Y., 2; Harlham 
College, 1; Boston Normal School of 
Gymnastics, 1; Oxford University, 
England, 1; State Normal school at 
Platteville, 3; State Normal school at 
Milwaukee, 1; Geneva College, 1. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. The State Teachers’ 
Association honored itself beyond 
expression In its tribute to Hon. W. L. 
Stockwell, the retiring state superin- 
tendent, who is to be located in busi- 
ness at Fargo. He has served eight 
years and has had the intensely ar- 
dent. loyalty of all the teachers of 
North Dakota. He was presentea 
with a series of highly complimen- 
tary resolutions, with an exquisite 
silver service and with a gold watch 
of the best make. The spirit of the 
teachers who gave these meant even 
more than the gfeat value of the 
gifts. 





MINNESOTA. 
MINNBDAPOLIS. Population 
801,408, gain of 98,690 or 48.7 per 
cent. This is a record breaker for 
cities of its size. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


LOS ANGELES. Population, 
319,198; gain of 211.5 per cent. 


CHICO. Allison Ware, formerly 
of the San Francisco Normal school, 
has been elected president of the 
Chico Normal school to succeed Dr. 
Van Liew. 

NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE. Walter J. Ballard 
ealls attention to the promise of 
great advance in New Mexico:— 

New Mexico will come into the 
Union of States with an area of 122,- 
460 square miles (78,374,000 acres), 
of which two-thirds are public lands. 
Its population is not far short of 
850,000—naturally largely of Mexi- 


can birth or descent. Her place will 
be forty-eighth on our starry flag, 
after sixty years’ of territorial exist- 
ence. 

New Mexico occupies a lofty pla- 
teau which reaches its greatest ele- 
vation in the north and west and 
slopes to*the south and to the south- 
east, where lies the western part of 
the Llano Estacado, or staked plain, 
no part of the plateau being less 
than 3,000 feet above sea level, in- 
suring a healthful climate. The alti- 
tude of Santa Fe, the capital, is 6,- 
998 feet, and of Albuquerque, the 
principal commercial and the newer 
city, 5,008 feet, while that of Carls- 
bad is 3,122 feet. Several of 
the mountain ranges, particu- 
larly those of the north and in 
Lincoln and western Socorro, 
Grant, and McKinley counties, are 
covered with timber, the most val- 
uable being pine, although oak, juni- 
per, cedar, birch, maple, and other 
trees are common. 

In many of the valleys and moun- 
tain ranges (where the latter are not 
of exposed basalt) are nutritious 
grasses—at least fourteen varieties 
being found — affording fairly 
abundant food for the large flocks 
and herds. Bear, deer, moun- 
tain lions, wild cats and antelope 
elks are found in the moun- 
tains, and rabbits, hares, coyotes, 
and prairie dogs are common in the 
plains. 

While possessing important min- 
eral resources New Mexico is pre- 
eminently an agricultural country, 
more than 40 per cent. of the people 
pursuing gainful occupations being 
engaged in farming and stock 
raising. The territory has about 15,- 
000 farms, two-thirds of which are 
irrigated and which are worth fully 
$20,000,000. The total farm acreage 
is fully 6,000,000, but only about 5 
per cent. is under cultivation. The 
live stock on the farms can be safely 
estimated at a value of $15,000,000. 
The average size of all farms (exclu- 
sive of those of the Indians) is 464 
acres: or irrigated farms, 360 acres; 
average value per acre for irrigated 
land, $33; for best irrigated alfalfa 
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land, $50 to $100; for irrigated fruit 
djand, up to $400 and sometimes $500 
per acre. 


The crops are worth about $4,000,- 
000 a year and consist of (in order 
of value as named) forage, corn, 
wheat, orchard fruits, oats, beans, 
potatoes, barley, peas, and onions, 
The animals on the farms number 
about 7,500,000—two-thirds sheep. 
Large numbers of cattle, sheep, and 
horses are shipped each year, be- 
sides much wool and hides. , 

New Mexico has nearly 3,000 miles 
of steam railroad; electric lighting 
in practically all of its cities and 
towns; more than 400 postoffices; 
some seventy-five daily, weekly, and 
monthly periodicals; first-class bank- 
ing facilities and resources; a large 
internal and external trade; a great 
wealth in timber and coal yet to be 
realized; and a spirit among its edu- 
cated and ruling citizens, New Mex- 
ican as well as American, which will 
carry it forward to much further 
progress and achievement as soon 
as its ship of state sets sail. 

LAS VEGAS. The Normal Uni- 
versity takes a long stride forward 
in the opening of an elegant dormi- 
tory, Casa de Ramona. The univer- 
sity has great possibilities, but has 
hitherto been seriously handicapped 
from the lack of the boarding accom- 
modations which it now has. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
OREGON. 


PORTLAND. The revised census 
gives this city a population of 


‘207,214, an increase of 129 per cent. 





IDAHO. 


BOISE. Miss Grace Shepherd of 
this city was elected state superin- 
tendent. 

POCATELLO. One of the notable 
events of this state in its educational 
history was the joint institute, held 
here October 24-28, in which eleven 
counties were merged, more than 
half of Idaho, with 950 teachers en- 
rolled. Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor and 
her daughters Rose and Dorothy 
had charge of the music. Dr. Guy 
Potter Benton, president of Miami 
University, was here through the five 
days. There were also four men and 
three women on the program daily. 
Walter R. Siders, superintendent of 






PILLING - McCALLIE ~ 


AUDIOMETER 


AN “EASY-TO-USE” INSTRUMENT FOR 
TESTING THE ACUTENESS OF HEARING 


Because of its simplicity and durability and the rapidity with which 
it can be used, this apparatus will certainly appeal to specialists, teach- 
" ers, aurists and psychologists, Wescriptive pamphlet on application. 


MADE BY 


G. P. PILLING & SON CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


W® ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing down the COPYBOOK 
IDOL ae which a nation of chirographic cripples has been de- 


veloped. 


WE ARE ‘CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are TEACHING THOU- 
SANDS OF TEACHERS every year how to.teach their pe ils a style of writ- 


ing which forces good posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, 


AND ENDURANCE. 


APIDITY, EASE 


THE PALNER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is a PROVED 
SUCCESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES in MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING 
are offered to teachers in schools in which the PALMIER METHOD is adopted 
completely. The price of this course to others is ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents, 


THE A. N. PALMER CO. 


32 E Union Square - 


New York City 





Pocatello, had charge of the joint in- 
stitute, which he made a great suc- 
cess. 


WASHINGTON. 
CHENEY. C. S. Sampson has 


resigned as principal of the state nor- 
mal school and has gone into the in- 
surance business. Mr. Sampson was 
in the state agricultural college at 
Pullman before coming to _ this 
school. He was exceedingly popular 
in the state. N. D. Shawalter suc- 
ceeds him. He was at the head of 
the department of rural schools here 
at the time of his appointment. Be- 
fore that he had been superintendent 
of Whitman County for the legal 
limit. 

SEATTLE. The revised census 
gives the city 237,194, an increase of 
194 per cent. 

Dr. Frank B. Cooper, superinten- 
dent, is president of the state asso- 
ciation this year and is arranging a 
program of exceptional interest. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Industrial edu- 
eation has taken firm hold in this 
city. Beginning in September, 1911, 
Washington will have a vocational 
school which will place the city in 
the rank with New York, Columbus, 
Ga., and New Bedford, Mass. Two- 
year courses have been provided in 
seven trades for boys and three 
trades for girls, with academic 
courses in mechanical drawing, 
English. mathematics, and general 
elementary science. The school Is 
designed primarily for boys and girls 
of the sixth, seventh,,. and eighth 
grades, who would not or could not 
go to high school, The course should 
prepare to enter the business world 
as first-class apprentices. 


WASHINGTON. School. affairs 
have not been so quiet for years as 
at the present time and many new 
features are being introduced, so that 
all modern phases of education are 
finding a place in this national capi- 
tal. It is now reasonably certain 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 


gentle, wholesome a way as'to mate 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°". 


Washington, 186 E,, Ws Fiten Ave. 


+, 2142 S shateuch Ave. 


Caicano, at . o> rede. 
Tan Angeles’ Cal Gal. 288 De Doagins Bldg. 





James F . McCullough Ceacher's’ Figency GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL. Salom, Massachusetts, 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for a ¢ irect from 


school authorities. Positive ITE Us, recommenda- 


Comp CK SOR SON _ OULEV —_—-- FEE, $1.00. WRTE MS. 





KELLOGG’S ce” Pi ee ieee, fn fat, ae 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride mi. Prenpt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


Fame. No advance 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Author. 


A Text-Book on the Esipstyies of Education. encpeoon The Macmillan Cos, N. ao e: 75 


The Essentials of Characte 


A Midsummer’ N ‘Night's Dream 
By Inheritan 


n Africa 
The ‘~ oe Up.. 
John B 
Scottie ‘and. His Lady 


The Lure of the Antique 
Hale’s The Man 
Double 


Parkman’s The Oregor 
DeFoe’s Robinson 


tI.). 
A First Book in English soe (Part i). -Pancoast & 


Natural Philosoph 
Romantic Califo 
Royal Palaces and Parks of France 


. Miller 
Villard Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
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The Century Co., N. ¥. 
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& Shel ¥ Henry Helt & Co., sea 
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Ostw: 
Peixotto Charles Scribner’s Sons ‘ 
Miltoun L.C. Page & Co., Boston 
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that Congress will not interfere with 
the school system for at least three 
years, so that the teachers and school 
officials can evolve their best from 
within without disturbance from 
without. 


& 





Our Prosperous Farmers. 
BY WALTER |]. BALLARD. 


The following table shows the 
average prices of farm products in 
March, 1910, and in March, 1896:— 


March, 
1910 


Corn, per bushel.. $0.6245 
Wheat, per bushel 1.87 
Cotton, per pound . .1504 
Oats, per bushel..  .4474 
Rye, per bushel... .7910 
Barley, per bushel .6931 
Hay, timothy, per 

TE sesahecasaah.. 2100 
Hops, per pound.. .33 
Potatoes, per 

bushel ......... 8218 
Flaxseed, per ' 

bushel ......... 2.145 
Cattle, choice, per 

100 pounds 
Hogs, heavy, 


Butter, dairy, 
Pre os 8115 
Eggs, per dozen... .2570 








MENEELY& “BEL 


sae Fe BEL 


At a glance one can see how im- 
mensely profitable American farm- 
ing has become in the few years— 
only fourteen. 

That comfortable (for the farmers, 
at least,) fact is perhaps more strik- 
ingly made by noting the percentage 
Product. Inc. price, per cent. 
of increase :— 

ML acddupedts cqbecye ce cces ae 

EE biti cihemmess afid'cc. cowie 

OE. adwcosciesescniie she cnns, MRE 
BGR: sa bicciecc covcicosiccncs S088 
CNS in web So Sane cg nid dec ctsiee BEDM 
rr ee eS 
BGS ccc deudwecccetdccccvedcs) MUD 
We, GUD tin cin cet bidae Hedeoe (ORI 
GORE cc cccccccccccccccesece | GS 
TN .emeneseennst>stéccanes! GE 
PORROED. | casduiic ccccopdccccce) Tat 
Dairy butter ...cccccccccecsee ST8 
BAAS ccicwtebeboddvcidcevsecdccs, GAS 

Those heavy increases are almost 
of the get-rich-quick order, and 
might cause jealousy or envy on the 
part of those of us who are not 
farmers did we . not realize 
that the prosperous farmer 
helps to make prosperous merchant, 
the real estate man, the agricultural 
implement man, the automobile 
maker and seller, the banker—in 
fact, every man engaged in business 
activity, and even many of those 
who follow professional life. His 
prosperity helps to fill our colleges 
and institutions of higher or special 
education with young men and 
young women. 

Another interesting comparison is 
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gogical ona oe training of py of 
HN commercial subjects. 
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between these prices of farm 
products and the wholesale prices 
(retail prices not available—that is, 
the purchasing power of the farm 
products). In March, 1896, 21 
pounds of Rio coffee equaled in value 
10 bushels of corn, while in 1910 10 
bushels of corn would buy 60 
pounds. Ten bushels of corn would 
buy :— 
March, March 
1910. 1896. 

Molasses, gallons..... 16 8 
Sugar, pounds..... -- 131 59 
Brown sheetings, 

| eee ee ee 80 51 
Cashmere, all-wool 

dress goods 14 
Anthracite 

bushels 85 22 
Refined petroleum, 

gallons ... 53 25 
Wire nails, pounds... 95. 
Brick, number 519 
Portland cement, 

barrels 1 


Senator Smoot was not romancing 
when he said in the Senate in May 
last: “The American people are to be 
congratulated upon their existing 
economic system under which our 
present fortunate condition, as com- 
pared with that of any other nation 
in the world, has been attained. In 
this fortunate condition the Ameri- 
can farmer is sharing fully.” The 
senator also said: “While the prices 
of all commodities have advanced 
since 1896, the products of the farm 
show a much greater advance than 
do the prices of the products of 
mines and factories. Farm land it- 
self has advanced rapidly, and every- 
thing produced on the farm has also 
advanced materially. The financial 
condition of the grain-raiser of the 
Northwest, the general farmer of the 
middle West, the cotton planter of 
the South is better than ever before.” 
These remarks apply to the tillers of 
the soil in all parts of our country. 





Replying to numerous inquiries for 
a sharpener for I:ixon’s Beginners’ 
Pencil, the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company has given a severe test to 
the Roneo Pencil Sharpener, now put 
on the market by the Roneo Com- 
pany, 369 Broadway, New York city, 
and advertised generally through the 
trade papers. The company is par- 
ticularly pleased with its ability to 
sharpen pencils of large diameter. 

Schools having adopted the Dix- 
on’s Beginners’ Pencils can rely upon 
this machine to sharpen that special 
diameter with perfect ease and ac- 
curacy. As the cutters are guaran- 
teed for a year and then can be 
readily and cheaply sharpened or re- 
placed, they should be a valuable 
addition to the schoolreom. 


BRIDOEW ATER, 
YDEN, M. A. 
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German Universities. 

Consul Thomas H. Norton of 
Chemnitz furnishes the following 
statistics concerning the attendance 
of students at German universi- 
ties:— 

The total number of matriculated 
students during the current semester 
(July) is 54,845, which includes 
2,169 women,* as compared with 


51,700 during the summer of 1909, | 2” 


and 33,700 in 1900. In addition, 
mention should be made of the non- 
matriculated, who are entitled to at- 
tend lectures, ete., in the capacity 
of “listeners” or guests, which num- 
ber 2,686 men and 1,226 women, and 
which bring the actual attendance 
up to 58,757. The following divi- 
sion of students, according to the 
class of studies pursued, shows cer- 
tain tendencies now affecting the 
professional classes of the empire:— 





Class 1909. 1910. 
Philosophy, philology, 

history, ete. ...... 13,911 15,475 
Medicine... 6 .ce sce. 9,462 10,682 
Mathematics, science, 

Ee ee ee 7,385 7,987 
Tolitical economy, fis- 

cal science ........ 2,198 2,405 
Dentieery.<....5s cases 1,238 1,264 
Theology :— 

GathoRe sini see 1,776 1,840 

Protestant ........ 2,398 2,507 
LAW bap aac o OSs oe 11,657 11,323 
Pharmacy soos eet 1,454 1,147 
Unclassified ......... 231 265 

TORAIG <5 cincs taken 51,700 54,845 


In the last two divisions alone is 
a retrograde movement visible. A 
standstill in the number of students 
of Protestant theology, which has 
existed for several years, seems now 
to be overcome. The rapid increase 
in the number of medical students 
(from 6,000 in 1908) causes much 
eomment in Germany, where the 
profession is over-crowded. Recent 
statistics show that over one-third 
of the number of practicing physi- 
cians fail to earn $1,000 per annum. 

The University of Berlin still leads 
in point of attendance, but the ap- 
proaching celebration of its cen- 
tenary may be partly the cause of 
this sudden growth. The twenty- 
one universities are classified as fol- 
lows by attendance: Berlin, 7,902; 
Munich, 6,890; Leipzig, 4,592; Bonn, 
4,070; Freiburg, 2,884; Halle, 2,451; 
Breslau, 2,482; Heidelberg, 2,413; 
Gottingen, 2,353; Marburg, 2,192; 
Tubingen, 2,061; Munster, 2,007; 
Strassburg, 1,964; Jena, 1,817; Kiel, 
1,760; Wurzburg, 1,429; Konigsberg, 
1,381; Giessen, 1,334; Erlangen, 
1,050; Greifswald, 1,029; Rostock, 
834; total, 54,845. Berlin seems to 
be the most attractive university in 
Germany for foreign students. 


> 


A LICK AND A FLICK. 

Mr. Hubb—“The intelligence office 
manager told me that our new girl 
Was once an actress.” 

Mrs. Hubb—“I believe it. She 
dusts the furniture exactly as the 
soubrette does it on the stage.” 














CORNS CURED. Send 2c. stamp for 
FREE package of CORNOFF, the world’s 
greatest discovery for the removal of 
corns. Cornoff Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





ever think what a difference there is in the attitude of a teacher who goes to a 

town hunting for a position, and oft the teacher when the superintend ent 

re attention and sl rodlot oa and pee cama in the other he is nee a ery . : 
n e other he master of ibe 

, and listens and considers and holds 0 t. Ask yourself in w hich 


eonsen 

to appear better ; begin work in your new u nde 

under wh you are likely ‘wo, EV ER more favorable auapicie: Now the di fler- 
ence is that the recomm ion and the notification agency. The latter tells 


youa is vacant, and go there, very lik with a score of others, very likely for 
unfittea’ ant aes to make Four — sn podag ag : The reccmm = ~4 
pa: ou, ‘ou 8 by a ment w 
official who knows all about you aud asked to hae a come at a Gai time. . 
Three-JSourths our appointments are made in way. Don’t you be- THINK H) 
lieve it is a better way? Isn’t it more dignified, when you come to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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EVERY DAY Unexpected vacancies occur in good Schools and Colleges. Many of t!(m 
excellent positions, and we always have a chance to fil] them. In busires 
twenty-five years. If not comfortably located, write us. Do it ne wi 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *’tihicze, ui.” 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 








'*. ® , introduces to Colleger 
MERICAN :: - TEACHERS’ AGENCY fiicon ind Families 
and ? OREIG N enpeoter Profestors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
perigee re ‘or every mt of truction; recommends good Schools to parents, Callom 
or 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





PECI ALI STS with gooa general education wanted for department work in 
High, tory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. G teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure ee pg ee to $70 per montb. For fu rther 
mer yay ym = a mig R ¢ mt nigh 2 - L. MYERS & CO., 
We 7 , Harrisburg, Pa., 2 mpire Building, Denver, Colo. 
79-16 Trintty A Fuants, Ga, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in cbtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBrsDGE H. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® “s..‘sccoS strecd Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning thts publication. 








E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 


990009006060 OS0O eeeeeeee 
: Winship | Sree a oa nf 
Cacncrs 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long distance Telephone. Manager 


A superior agency for supericr 
Services free to schoo) off cials 


353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
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Our Pikcot 
School Census 


just completed, shows a heavy increase over 
the highest Previous total of Remington 
Typewriters used in business schools. It 
shows a2 to 1 Remington majority over any 
4 other typewnter. 


} The Remington is the world’s 
Standard Tpyewriter 


Hence it follows 
that “Miss Rem- 
ington” is the 
world’s standard 
typist and the 
number of ‘‘Miss 
Remingtons”’ is 
growing every 
day. They know 
by experience 
that it pays best 
to operate the 
best. 


S stagtes ososbae Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Every where 
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The Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild of Massachusetts 


After December 31, 1910, 
no teacher can join this bene- 
ficent organization who has 
taught more than 15 years. 


Application for ‘membership 
should be filed at once with 


George M. Wadsworth 


SECRETARY 
WHITMAN, MASS. 


























THE LUCIA GALE BARBER 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Rhythm and Personal Culture 


Rhythm—A training in the funda- 
mental rhythms and co-ordinations for 
strengthening and sustaining mentai and 
physical powers. 








Health, Corrective and Breathing Ex- 
ercises. 

Muscle and Breath Control for Free- 
dom of Movement and Expression. 


Poise, Concentration, Relaxation. 
Personal Hygiene, Foods, Clothing. 


Effect of Mind on Physical and Moral 
Life. 


CONDUCTED BY 


} MRS, MARY R, GALE DAVIS, Pd. M. 
| The Burlington, Washington, Dc. 


To whom all correspondence should be addressed. 








A BINDER 


FOR THE 


Journal of Education 


Nothing equals a good binder for pre- 
serving the numbers of the Journal and 
keeping them in shape for ready ref- 
erence. 

We have a strong, substantial binder 
with heavy board covers and flexible 
cloth back. I+ will hold one volume, or 
twenty-five numbers, which can be 
inserted each week as received, 

Upon receipt of 50 cents we will 
send one of these binders, securely 
packed, with postage prepaid. 


—_—9——. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 























